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HAVE read McMaster’s Scuoot History 
oF THE Unitep States from title page to 
colophon. Familiar as the subject matter is, 
pund a fresh and abiding interest in every page and 
ever increasing charm in every chapter. The 
yng student will find the mere perusal of this book 
constant delight, and cannot avoid, when seriously 
dying the simple but absorbing narrative, acquiring 


jomprehensive and consecutive knowledge of his| 


mntry’s origin, rise, and progress. The lines of 
isation never diverge and events follow events as 
esistible conclusions. The logical arrangement and 
quent summarization of the topics must commend 
mselves to every competent teacher. The book 
fnot only an admirable literary performance, it is 
$0 a workable text-book whose use will result both 
(sustained interest and clear comprehension of the 
uence and relative importance of the shifting 
mes of our history. I predict that this book will 
et the heartiest welcome from teachers that has 
tr greeted a school history.”"—-Cuar.es W. Co ge, 
berintendent of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
iy published, is adapted for use in grammar schools, It will 

sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. Correspondence 
with reference to examination and intreduction cordially invited. 
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York, Cincinnati, Cuicaco, Boston, . ATLANTA, PorTLanp, Org, 
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OF FAMOUS BOOKS: 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER 


Translated into English Prose by Georcr 
Hersert Parmer, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard University. 
8vo0, $1.00, net. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
OF OUR CIVIL WAR 


By Turopore Ayvrautt Donce, U.S.A,, 
With maps and illustrations, Crown 
8v0, $1.00, ner, 


Crown 





 TUDEN TS’ EDITIONS” 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER 
Translated into English Blank Verse by 
Wicuam Cutren Bryant. Crown, 8vo, 
$x.00, met, 


THE A2NEID or VIRGIL 


Translated into English Blank Verse by 
CuristopHer Pearse Crancn, Crown 
8v0, $1.00, met, 


WALDEN 


By Henry Davip Tuorgav, Crown 8vo, $1 


Some ‘Handbooks of Literature: 





ADAMS, O. F. 
HANDBOOK or ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
16mo, 75 cents, 


ADAMS, O. F. 
DICTIONARY or AMERICAN AUTH- 
ORS. Newand revised edition, Crown 
8v0, $3.00. 


BOTTA, ANNA C. L. 


HANDBOOK or UNIVERSAL LITER- 
ATURE, Crown 8vo, $2.00, met. 


BURT, MARY E. 
LITERARY LANDMARKS. A Guide to 
Good Reading for Young People, and 
Teachers’ Assistant. With Folding Chart 
and Illustrative Diagrams. 16mo, 75 cts, 





RICHARDSON, C. F. 
PRIMER or AMERICAN LITERA- 

TURE, New, revised edition, With 
an Appendix containing Portraits of 
eight authors, Pictures of their homes, 
and an Index, 18mo, 35 cents, #e#. 


STEDMAN,EDMUNDC. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Revised, with 
Supplementary Chapter. A survey of 
British Poets and Poetry during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.25. 


STEDMAN,EDMUNDC. 

POETS OF AMERICA. A companion 
volume to Victorian Poets, Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.25. 


Descriptive Circulars of books suitable for use in all grades of schools 
and colleges, and for school libraries, sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 E. 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





be i he i te tl ee 


OUR LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 





THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by ALEXANDER S. TwomBLy, Professor F. L. Patree. and others. With 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
THe Si-ver Series furnishes editions of many of the standard classics in English 
_ nd American literature, in the best possible form for reading and study. + vols 
how ready: WeEssTER'Ss First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument, MacavLay’s Essay 
on Milton. DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. CoLERIDGE’s The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, ADpison’s Sir Rover De Coverley wopers. 15 cents each. Mac- 
AULaY’s Essay on Audison, BuRKE’s Speech on Conciliation with the American 
| Colonies, 20 cts. each. SHAKESPEARE’s Macbeth, 30 cts. Other volumes in press. 


READING COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERA- 


TURE. By Prof. Frep Louis Patree. 12mo. SS pages. Cloth. 36 cents. 
This book will be found invaluable to the student of our literature. It presents 
courses of reading—embracing, first, the masterpieces of our literature in 
Periods, from colonial times to date ; secondly. contemporary American fiction, 
Under various sub-heads ; and, thirdly, the bestshort stories. The selections have 


made with great care and judgment; they represent the best products of 
American literature. 


POLYHYMNIA: A Collection of Quartets and 


CHORUSES FOR MALE VOICES. Compiled and arranged by Joun W. Turts, 

to. 242 es. Cloth. $1.12. 

A remarkably fine collection of representative selections from the works of 
famous composers, including part songs, glees, patriotic, occasional and devotional 
songs, arranged ip three and four parts for boys’ grammar and high schools, male 
quartets, etc. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Inductively presented. By WiLiiam NoxtTiixe A.M.,C.E., State Normal School. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 12mo. 62pages. Cloth. 36 cents. 

The plan OF this work is constructive, the pupils drawing their own figures. The 
treatment is thoroughly practical, and simple enough to be unders by a child 
of ten or twelve years The book forms an excellent Introduction to demonstrative 

‘ geometry . 


| 


| 


} 


| 
} 
| 
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STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE. 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, 8 


ngervines of Schools, Boston, and CHaR_es B. GILBERT, 
Superintendent of Schools Newark, N. J 


This series of readere may justly be said to signalize a new era in school reading 
ks, buth from the exceptional character of the text and the number and beauty 


boo! 
of the illustrations. 


It was projected upon an original plan, and its authors are 
widely known for their long and successful experience in educational work. 


The 


foundation principles of the series are : a separate book for each of the eight read- 


iog grade 

fully illustrated with original cuts, 
ooKs I ., ITL., IV. now 

Sor specimen pages and price list. 


3s and the best literary quality in ali the readers. 


The books are beautt- 


rtraits, and reproductions of masterpieces. 
KS Y 


V., VI.. Vil. and VIII. in press. Send 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 


By Kate Louise Brown. 
Soseneting 
form of delight 
fullof charming conceits. 


Small 4to 


. 155 pages. 
nature book for the little folks : the beginvings of botany in the 
ul talks and dialogues, simple stories, and quaint epee pocmee. 
The book is exquisitely illustrated and daintily bound, 


Cioth. 48 cents. 


and makes a delightful supplementary reader for primary grades. 


LIFE IN ASIA. 


Book VI. of Tae Wortp axp Its Pror.e series of Geographical Readers 
Mary Cate Smitn. Edited by Larkin Duntor. LL.D. 


Over 80 choice illustrations. 
teaching geograpny. 


By 


12mo. 828 pages. WW cents 


Invaluable either as a supplementary reader or in 


THE CHILD’S FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC. 


By Prof. Samur. W. Coie. 
ages. 60 cents. 


Cuarts. With supporter. 


$6.00 net. Songs. 8vo. 


This series is intended to serve as the child’s first introduction to music work. 
It presents the simplest principles of music in a way to reach EVERY PUPIL, and 


both exercises and songs have 
beautifully illustrated with su; 


n carefully adapted tochildren. Thecharts are 
stive cuts. 


The boek contains full instructions 


to teachers: also the songs on the charts and twenty others, with instrumental 


accompaniments. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY,; 


Publishers of School and Col 
Music Instruction ’ 
Reference, and Teachers’ Helps, 


SSSBRAREEE EE BEERHE EE. cme 


Text Books, | BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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354 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
FROM WEAR 
Save Books "Y=... 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas*. 


PO BOX 643-B4. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, } 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


LITERAL. 





Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPHIA 








THE BEST AIDS FOR TLLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 


Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
4Uc. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 

Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


eo 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 


35 Designs. 


25 Designs. 
i 
Send io cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stenctl— 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





New No.3. | VERTICAL | 


Double Ruied. SPELLING BLANKS. 


New No. 4.. 


Single Ruled. | 
| 





36 Pages. - ° 


Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton PI. (8th St.), New York. 


Page's Theory «Practice «Teaching 


A FINE NEW EDITION WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


x. Compact and Tasteful Form. 

2. Clear Type and Paragraph Headings. 

3. Questions for the Student, following each chapter. 
4. New Portrait of the Author. 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers, No teacher in this country is above David P. 
Page. He will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the end of time. His book should be | 
read over and over again. It was one of the first books recommended by us. We urged its reading 
by teachers everywhere and especially by young teachers. We have circulated with great pleasure | 
thousanas of copies. ‘The book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 

This book has been before the teachers nearly half a century and at least 100,000 now own it. 
cept in a few details it is as valuable to-day as it was in 1850. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 








Ex- 





Portrait. Sketch of [ir. Page by his friend William Phelps. Spirit of the | 
Teacher; Responsibility of the Teacher; Habits of the Teacher; Literary Qual- 
ifications of the Teacher ; Right Views of Education; Right [Modes of Teaching; | 


Exciting an Interest in Study ; School Government ; School Amusement; The 
Teacher’s Relations to the Parents of his Pupils; The Teacher’s Care of his | 
Health ; His Relation to his Profession ; [Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc. 


‘ — edition nicely printed and bound, price, 80c.; to teachers, 64c.; postage 
cents, 


E. L. KELLOCC & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y: 





ESTABLISHED 1865], 


FIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessa 
for the Chemical men | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 






gs. 
Glass blowing. and en- 
graving done on premises. 





iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, : 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
fa Ae! Aan vty AB thre 4 
Bex. ears co” Church Bells & Chimes, 

Bells. i Lorcest Bell in America. 





usical, far sounding, and highly satis 
Musery tells for am ing Churches, &c. 


WERE NOt, Rv. TS3s: 


Neacripticn end prices on application 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


You will, like them. 


Works: 
Camden, N. J 





No. 570 Medium Points. 
Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


OOK & 
~~ 


No. 571 Coarse Points 


26 Jobn §*.> 
New Yo k. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 


Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., BurraLo, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


Proprietors, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 3% Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 107 Ketth @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City,Mo. 
7 FYth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. % King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
183 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EVERETT 0, FISK & CO. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Telephone, Beston 775- —d 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, | [otroduces to colleges, schools, and families, euperior 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. = = 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


Professors, Principals, Assistan Tutors, and 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; ssnem 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Seuare, New York 


| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 





4 American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 

| Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
| and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx Crry, 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send /or circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, contain- 
ing plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Goqehors Teachers’ Bure 
. cor. Main & 3d 8ts., Louisville, Ky. ; President and Manager. 


Nerthern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office, 


Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutros, A.M., {Guseeg Teachers’ Burea 
69-71 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, I. 


One fee registers in both offices. 









UR $2000 Places Filled this 
Summer, by Personal Recom- 
mendation « * * * * 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





KINDERGARTENsse) szsees= 


Send for catalogue. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 

Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18s. 

3 EAst 14TH Srrest, N, Y. 


/ROBERTSON'S ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars. 
H, N., ROBERTSON, Prep. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted for good 
Deady ss 








Facilities in Middle and 

Western —" unequak 
ed. Charges half usual rates. We recommend YT 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver + oy 


‘CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTME T UNIVERSITY. 
Session each w 
} -y even For’ iS Hy address Elmer E. Ben 
ing Bee’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago 








Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 

at less than one-half the usua! price, 40 Minerals er 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) fer 

$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3 0 ach collee- 

tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate neck 

for each apecimen. and accompanied with Tee. -beo 
of 6 pag Descriptive circulars free. 

MAPS, PENT KRN SLIDES, CHARTS, 


Eowm. E. + me 
612 17TH Street, N. W., Wasuinoton, D. €. 
When writing mention THE ScHooL JouRNAL. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES “itt Usss- 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a.specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 





3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 
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“GET THE BEST.” 


National Question Book 











I2mo, 400 pp. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


lished, for the. following reasons: 






COKAKACCAAAECEER 


<Ca 


CANS 


oS 







cational author. 






—Sd, 2d, ist, and Professional (state certificate) grades. 
book bas this most imporcant feature 


| 
I 
Fi, 


study required ; in all about 6500 questions and answers. 












4, Le 
Wa 
i 


venting servile copying. 


8 The book is beautifully printed on good paver and strongly bound. 
As a reference vook, also to review stuties, or for askiug questions in class it has no superior. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED TO INT@ODUCE THIS BOOK. LIBERAL TERMS GIVEN 
. 





A graded course of study for those preparing to teach. 
Evwarp R, SHAw, Principal of the High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; author of ‘‘School Devices,’ 
Bound in heavy canvas, with beautiful side stamp 


This is the best question book foi teachers ever pub- 


(1) It is authoritative, The author stands high as a teacher and edu 


Pt. It is sresty graded into the form of grades recognized by most 


(3) It contains questions and answers on %& different beenches of 


(4) The answers do not directly follow the questions as in mos! 
books, but are in a separate chapter numbered to correspond, thus pre 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New YorRK & CHICAGO. 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presieewr 


Sqassient. Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


“ BIBT, AComedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Plav by Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 te 150 children—all 
rades. Dates should be booked immediate- 
y. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 
Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms, etc. Address W. L. HA 
Box 33, Chickering Hall, New ‘York. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 
lars address THe Universiry oF CuicaGo (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuty Depariment, Chieago, Ill. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and sotenetBe branch cf , Sontiotey known 
jusmment ot mechanical construction 10 
adjustment with At, m ieal construction to 
tmsure an tic and p 

Having every facility for this class of work Iocan 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with frst 
class workmanship. EstTaBLisHeD 1968. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. X.Y. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


The Standard Pens of the World. 
Highest Awards, Paris, 1889, Chicago, 1893. 


It is only by the use of the best pens that satisfactory results 
can be had, therefore teachers and all persons preparing to teach are 
interested in using and recommending Gillott’s Pens. 

Nos. 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
Nos. 604 E. F., 303, 404 


For Primary Pupils: 
For Grammar Grades: 
1047 (Multiscript). 
For Young Men in High Schools: 
enlarged edition of No. 604 E. F.). 
VERTICAL WRITING: Nos. 1045 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047 (Multiscript). 
The great durability of Gillott’s Pens, and the rapid progress they 
induce, make them the least expensive pens on the market. 
When from any cause dealers are unable to supply, prompt response 
will be made to communications addressed to 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


and 


No. 601 E. F. 


(an 


FOR 


( Verticular) 


91 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


OLD IRONSIDE S, 


The frigate Constitution, 1797--October 21—1897. 
story of this vessel, especially at this time. 

A beautiful booklet containing the story of the vessel; the poem; pictures of the launching of the 
vessel in 1797; Constitution Wharf in 1897; ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” the vessel in action; the vessel when in 
Portsmouth H rbor; Oliver W ende!! Holmes; his birthplace; his Boston Residence; the ‘* Massachusetts ” 
George Washington. Ina beautiful cover; to teachers, 25c, Send postagestamps. Address 


(Mrs.) E. M. PERRY, 10 Tremont Street, Maiden, Mass. 
tusely illustrated, 


postpais: (A. E. FOOTE, 1317 Arch St,, Phila. 





Every teacher should be interested in the 





COLLECTIONS FOR CLASS USE of every size and 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free Complete Mineral 


Catalogue, containing many valuable lists and tables, pro- | 
Cloth bound, .50c.; hf. cf., interl., $1.00 | 





THE BEST SCHOOL SONG 
INC N il ' 


NC: 


BOOK. 


Compiled by Amos M. KELLoae, editor cf THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. Beautiful and durable pos 
tal card manilla cover, printed in two colors, 
(4 pp. Price, 15 cents each; to teachers, 13 
cents; by mail, 2centsextra. Write for our 
special terms to schools and Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes for quant:ties, 
1, Most of the 100 5 leces have been selected by 
teachers as the ones the pupils love to sing. ~ 
2 All “have aring to them;” are easily 
learned 


young people. In these respects the work will 
be found to possess unusual merit. Nature, 
the Flowers, the Seasons, the Home, our Dut 
les. our Creator, are entuned with beautiful 
music. 

1. Great ideas may find an entrance into the 
mind through music. Aspirations for the good, 
the beautiful, and the true are presented here 
in a musical form. 

5. Many of the words have been written es- 
yecially for the book. One piece, “ The Voice 
Vithin Us,” p 57, is worth the price of the 

book. 

6. The titles here given show the teacher 
what we mean - 

Ask the Children, Beauty Everywhere, Be in Time, Cheerfulness, Christmas Bells, Days of Summer Glory, 
The Dearest Spot, Evening song. entle Words, Going to School. Hold up the Right Hand, I Love the Merry, 
Merry Sunshine, Kind Deeds, Over in the Meadows, Our Happ School, Scatter the Germs of the Beautiful, 
Time to Walk, The Jolly Workers, The Teacher's Life, Tribute to Whittier, etc.. etc. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., New York and Chicago. 





3. Themes and words are appropriate Zor | 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
jtated, will find in the Acid 
|Phosphate a most agreeable, 
igrateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me.., 
says: “I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


For Sale by all Druggiste. 





SUNBURN, 
RICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 





Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘‘ Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing”’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


‘* Excellent in Chafing and Itching’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘«Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 


tection Against Contagion’’ 
Med, Press. 


‘THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


QA Weekly Journal of Cducation. 


Vol. LV. 


For the Week Ending October ¢. 


No. 13 


Copyright 1897, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL, All letters about subscriptions 
L. KELLOGG & Co. 


torial and business items on the same sheet. 


must be addressed to E. Do not put edi- 


Where Reform is Most Needed. 


Adapted for The School Journal {rom J. Koenigbauer’s “‘ Zur Reform des 
Unterriehtsbetriebes in Volksschulen.” 


Every man has his wants, and whatever meets or op- 
poses these, is of interest to him. Human society, also, 
like the individual, has its needs which must be satis- 
fied, otherwise a living together of many, and the pre- 
servation of the race could not be thought of. Needs 
give rise to interests, and these interests are the centers 
and sources of all endeavors of the individual, as well 
as of the social whole. Thus, in order to know men 
as individuals, and as society, one must know their in- 
terests; and he who discerns their interests’ will no 
longer be in doubt as to what the common school ought 
to provide to save the people from subjugation in the 
battle of interests. 

Furthermore, we must bear in mind that the over- 
whelming majority of people receive no other general 
education than that offered them in the common ele- 
mentary school. The few short school years ended, 
the working for a livelihood begins; and with the first 
steps into public life, most of them are jostled into some 
one branch of interests, which forces upon them a one- 
sided culture and disposition. Henceforth these peo- 
ple regard the whole world and all its institutions from 
their own one-sided point of view, and believe that 
everything ought to revolve exclusively around their 
own particular interests It never enters the minds of 
a large percentage of our people that there are others 
beside them with other interests which are also justi- 
fied, and must be considered. Those who do learn this 
lesson rarely owe it to the school. The farmer not unfre- 
quently believes that he is the only one entitled to con- 
sideration, and that the claims of all others are based 
on nothing more solid than wind. The laborer in shops 
and factories flatters himself that he is the hub of the 
universe, and that nobody’s interests but his own are 
worthy of consideration. The professional politicians, 
demagogues, and agitators know best how deeply root- 
ed and widespread this particularistic belief is. Young 
people, especially, are apt to dash off into the most one- 
sided ideas; usually they have also sufficient enterprise 
to realize their Utopias by any means; even by force, 
if need be. 

And what does the common school do to make clear 
to the developing citizen that one individual is depend- 


ent on the other, and one occupation upon the other, 
and that salvation is to be found only in the co-opera- 
tion of all, and in mutual consideration? What does it 
do to introduce the young into social life, and to pre- 
serve them from dangerous illusions? No doubt a lit- 
tle is done in this direction, but on the whole this is so 


infinitesimal as to be hardly worth mentioning. Gen- 


erally the school believes it has done its duty when it 


has crammed pupils’ heads with several thousand names 
and dates from history, natural science, geography, etc., 
when it has made the eyes of pupils glide over several 
hundred most defective selections in prose and verse; 
when it has, without plan or system, served up to the 
youthful intellect a few uncooked data from all possible 
divisions of the field of knowledge, data which cannot 
nourish the mind because it cannot digest them; for 
nourishment is derived from, not what is eaten, but 
from what is digested. 

A common school which lives up to the purpose for 
which it stands must, I believe, introduce the child into 
the various human relations in a systematic way (in an 
unsystematic and one-sided way, this is already done at 
home). In other words, the school must lead the child 
to recognize and become acquainted with the interests 
of the individual, as well as those of the social whole. 
This requires an analytic division of life; i. e., of the 
human interests. Next, the school must awaken and 
develop in the child an understanding of (or insight 
into) practical life and its interests. This requires a 
closer study of the particular interests, and their rela- 
tions to each other. 

There will be people, of course, who insist that the 
introduction into the social relations is not the business 
of the common school, but of public life. I believe they 
are wrong, because I know from experience that public 
life knows only particularistic interests; and whoever is 
once brought under the trade-yoke, swears by nothing 
higher than his own personal interests, and usually pur- 
sues nothing with greater zest than his own personal 
welfare. 

And personal welfare makes the majority of men 
blind to the interests of their neighbors, and short- 
sighted as regards the importance of their particular 
trade or calling. Subjective livelihood never will be an 
objective judge. Whoever wants to be just in all direc- 
tions, must be acquainted with and learn to judge the 
various interests of mankind at a time when his soul is 
still free of the cares of daily life, and his mind still un- 
cramped and influenced by the straight-jacket of the 
interests of a particular trade. This time is childhood 
and adolescence. At no other age is man less preju- 
diced and less partisan in his judgment. Hence, it is 
the school years which can best offer a survey of the 
interests of all. Neither the home nor our business life 
can give as free a view, and as just an appreciation of 
human relations as the school. 
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Still others there are who imagine themselves on 
Olympus, and look down with a feeling of supreme 
self-satisfaction upon the limited public spirit of the 
common people, which shuts out from their view the 
world outside of the four walls of their own homes. 
These do not appear to have noticed or heard that the 
foundations of the state totter, because the inconsider- 
ate Ego undermines them; that human society quakes 
because the brutal, particularistic interests throw poi- 
soned spears; that the war of all against all begins be- 
cause the short-sighted man is “the most terrible of 
terrors.” They do not appear to know that the leaders 
and prophets of all peoples have all they can do to con- 
vince the great masses that salvationisto be found only in 
the observance of the law of co-existence. It is the duty 
of the common school to give support to every organ- 
ized effort made to promote the welfare of all. And to 
those who doubt that the school is able to support and 
promote the well-meant intentions of public-spirited 
leaders, I say, you forget that, owing to their quick 
comprehension, children find their way into daily life 
and the social order in a remarkably short time if they 
are only given friendly aid; you forget that the child is 
surrounded by social order wherever he goes, and need 
not search books for a knowledge of it; you forget that 
nothing is of greater interest to the youthful mind than 
the doings of the world surrounding it; particularly the 
world of mankind. 

The human interests are attached to the following 
concepts: First, food; second, dress; third, lodging; 
fourth, heating and ventilation; fifth, occupation; sixth, 
the country and its products; seventh, wind and 
weather; eighth, the heavens and seasons; ninth, the 
human organism; tenth, division of labor; eleventh, di- 
vision of human society (social order); twelfth, social 
intercourse; thirteenth, property; fourteenth, valuation; 
fifteenth, the household; sixteenth, morals and 
toms; seventeenth, conflict and righf; eighteenth, zs- 
thetico-moral culture; ninteenth, moral-reliligious cnl- 
ture. 

These catch-words embrace all interests which can 
be considered at school, and hence must serve also as a 
foundation for the education of the people. 


cus- 


Much of this, no doubt, is considered in our schools. 
But how many schools are there which consider all of it? 
Andhowmanyarethere whichdonot only consider these 
matters, but explain them in a systematic way? 
cious few, if any. As arule, the children in our common 
schools are like that hungry man who, after a table 
d’hote dinner, goes to a restaurant to get something to 
eat. The common school offers too many dishes, but 
gives little that is substantial; it touches many interests, 
but only superficially; it communicates many ideas, but 
it is with them about as it is with wholesale introduc- 
tions at receptions; hardly has a person been presented 
when name, appearance, and everything else is forgot- 
ten. 

And what receives particular attention? Not unfre- 
quently secondary matters, while the most important 
interests of life are often neglected. Millions of people 
have no clear conception of what constitutes proper 
food, rational dress, healthy homes, care of the body, 
etc. Yet everybody is to live rightly, and keep well, and 
able to work, to assist the health authorities, etc. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in cities and in the country have no 


Pre- 
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right conception of social order, of the rights and duties 
of citizens, of the necessity of property, and the division 
of labor, of municipal and state administration, of pub- 
lic right, of the constitution of this country, etc. Yet 
every one of them is expected to obey the laws, to vote 
intelligently, to uphold justice, etc. Is not all this of 
much greater importance than the knowledge of dates, 
and names of rivers, mountains, animals, and plants, 
which are memorized witli much effort, and easily for- 
gotten? 

The principal defect of the teaching in our schools 
consists, in my opinion, in this: that the material of cul- 
ture is divided by branches, or studies, as if human life 
revolved around branches, and not around interests. 
From this wrong arrangement arose all those evils 
which render the introduction of the child into the so- 
cial relations of life impossible. 


(To be continued.) 
r 
‘The “« Speer Method” in Arithmetic. 


A tremendous problem confronts educators, which 
must be met, if they would keep pace with a swiftly-ad- 
vancing time. Psychology has given certain educa- 
tional principles, and the question is, how to so revolu- 
tionize existing school-room methods that they may 
be brought into harmony with these fundamental 
truths. One solution of the problem in arithmetic has 
been found in what is now known as the “Speer 
method,” which is now in use in many of the grades of 
the Chicago public schools. 

The method mentioned is based on the recognition 
of the psychological fact that three steps are necessa- 
ry for complete thinking. A sense-stimulus must pass 
to a brain-center, and there form an image. 
ing the formation of the image should be its expression 
in doing, and in oral and written language. 
looking the development of the imaging centers, and 
demanding expression before impression, lies the 
weakness of a large portion of our teaching. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the im- 
portance of the right use of the motor activities. Mr. 
Speer is the first to recognize and use this valuable aid 
in making arithmetic “less formal and more inform- 
ing.” 
appeals pre-eminently to the motor and sight centers, 
while urging the necessity for training each sense 
organ. Throughout, orderly activity is made a power- 
ful help toward the desired end. At intervals, other 
than that set apart for the arithmetic lesson, ear train- 
ing, eye training, and touch training should all be im 
partially cultivated. innumerable 
gest themselves to the skilful teacher whose chief care 
should be to see that all exercises are adapted to the 
learner’s mind. 

Expression should go hand in hand with impres 


Follow- 


In Over- 


He shows that elementary mathematical work 


Devices will 


sug 


sion. By simple exercise in drawing, cutting, making, 
etc., a foundation is laid for manual dexterity which 
will bear fruit later. Do not expect or demand fin- 
ished work. However crude, this effort to express 
not only trains the hand, but develops the sight cen- 
ters, and leads to the correct imaging, which underlies 
all mental progress. 
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In harmony with the advice of scientific men, the 
child should advance gradually from the indefinite to 
the definite. As the mind grows into the power of see- 
ing definite relations, things in which these are clearly 
displayed, such as solids, surfaces, and lines, should be 
used. 

To illustrate: Spheres, cubes, prisms, cylinders, 
pyramids, cones, and ellipsoids of different sizes should 
be provided for each room. Suppose the sphere be 
chosen for the first lesson. Balls, marbles, and spheres 
of various sizes have been scattered about the room. 
The teacher shows a sphere to the pupil, allows him 
to observe it closely, then puts it out of sight. The 
child goes in search of one, and when it is found, tells 
whether it is larger or smaller than others in the room. 
He is next asked to recall some object similar in form 
to be seen at home or on the way to school. Should 
the child be unable to do this, suggest that he be pre- 
pared to name something like in semblance, but not 
in substance on the morrow.. The other solids should 
be introduced in these early lessons, that the child’s 
vague perceptions of large, small, long, short, etc., 
may gradually grow into the definite idea of equality, 
which is the basis of mathematical reasoning. Tri- 
angles, squares, parallelograms, ‘circles, rhomboids, 
etc., together with lines drawn horizontally, vertically, 
and obliquely should be used while working with the 
solids. 

sy this training, the sight centers are so developed 
that sight forms are easily held, and the child is led by 
an easy path from difference to likeness. 

Vivid imaging and the comparison of these mental 
pictures are the means whereby to reach the end of 
mathematical study, “to establish definite relations be- 
tween magnitudes.” An example may make this 
plain: Suppose solids having the ratio I, 2, and 3, 
and designated by the letters, a, b, c, be placed before 
the child. 

He will see likenesses and differences between them, 
just as he does in his playthings, and in the world at 
large. Looking at c and a, he sees that c is larger than 
a, and that a is smaller than c. He has compared and 
noted relations, but not definite ones. Later, when 
he has made an exact comparison, he will state that the 
relation of c to a is 3, and the relation of a to c is 4. 
These magnitudes may be expressed as 4%, 24, 1,and the 
pupil may say that the relation of c toa is 1, the relation 
of a toc is %, or he may call c 9, and a 3, the symbols 
standing for the unchanging relation of reals. 

The objects between which the relation 4, 4%, 2, 3, 
etc., is seen should vary. Rigidity is to be avoided 
above all things, therefore, in teaching any given rela- 
tion, use different magnitudes, and constantly change 
their arrangement, lest the relation be limited to par- 
ticular things. How easy to link the idea of relation 
gleaned from solids, surfaces, and lines with the prac- 
tical world, and utilize the pint and quart in simple 
problems composed by the child when working with 
the ratio 1 to 2, and of the foot and yard, in dealing 
with the ratio I to 3, etc. 

Children can discover relations, but not the terms in 
which they are expressed. Do not let language be- 
come a stumbling block. When the child effects a 
comparison between a and c, give him the expression 
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¥%. The main thing is to know that he mentally sees 
a relation; when this is done, let the thought and form 
be like swan and shadow. Nor should the learner be 
confined to language alone, as a means of expregsing 
his mathematical conceptions. Children like to con- 
struct. Let areas expressing the relation of a to b and 
c, of b to c and a be drawn or cut from paper. Circles, 
triangles, squares, rectangles, etc., may be cut from 
paper and given to the child in his seat, with instruc- 
tion to cut others like in form, but having the ratio 
4, %, 2, 3, etc. Many moments of the day may thus 
be filled with profitable employment, for the child will 
think out ratios for himself, and find constant delight 
in this self-expression through construction. 

When relative magnitude is made the basis, the 
child will grasp a 10, a 4, or,a 50, as he knows a pound 
or a foot, untroubled by the how many of its composi- 
tion. Counting the separate units leads to complex- 
ity, and has no part in this system. The presentation 
of undivided magnitudes, however, will not be suffi- 
cient to develop the fundamental idea, unless the 
teacher clearly understands the correlation of analysis 
and synthesis in mathematical growth. There can be 
no addition without subtraction, no multiplication 
without division. Suppose we wish the child to see 
the relation existing between 5 and the sum of 3 and 
2. He must see two magnitudes in the 5, and, putting 
these together, see the relation of equality. This sep- 
arating and uniting will give him little trouble, if sur- 
faces representing the relations be placed upon the 
blackboard, or blocks be given him wherewith to ana- 
lyze. 

Whenever a judgment of relative magnitude finds 
free oral expression, the written form should follow. 
If a pupil tells you, without hesitation, that 3 and 2 
equal 5, write ; so that the whole thought [may 
be represented. The “The 


bird can fly,” is always grasped as a whole, so should 


combination of words 


the combination of characters ; be comprehended in 
its.entirety. 


Under the new method, that bugaboo of a child’s 
school life, the separating and combining of symbols 
in tabular form is abolished. Work there should be, 
to emphasize likeness in the midst of difference, and to 
train the eye to observe quickly, and the mind to image 
vividly. In such exercise the sight centers alone 
should be addressed without reference to the ear in the 
audible repetition of the tables. The possibility for 
profitable mental occupation along this line is bound- 
less. 

With definite relations as the basis of arithmetical 
study nothing is taught as independent and absolute in 
itself. Fractions and integers long been di- 
vorced in the text-books. When these are each seen 
as a ratio we know them to be but two ways of looking 
at the same thing like the inside and outside, back and 
front of an object. 


have 


Make definite relations the basis 
and arithmetic, known to us of older growth, as “ sci- 
ence of number and the art of computation,” disap- 
pears. With the clearer vision and better judgment 
of to-day, we know that what we have called arithme- 
tic is but the language wherewith to analyze equations 
and reason about definite relations. 





An Experiment in Governing. 
By M. L. Townsend. 


The experiment I am about to describe is one that 
was actually made, and in this consists its chief value: 
I had charge of nearly fifty big boys in an evening 
school ; they were, with few exceptions, a hard lot; 
there were newsboys, printers’ devils, apprentices 
in machine shops, market and grocers’ boys. As they 
worked in the daytime, many until six o’clock, they 
came physically tired and disinclined to study ; they 
began to yawn after a half hour had passed. 

They studied me with sharp eyes when I first came 
before them and determined to try my powers of gov- 
ernment. I knew none could be punished, for there 
was a rule subjecting a teacher to a fine if this was 
done. Later on (I will anticipate) one of them told me 
in plain words, “ You dasn’t lick me; it is against the 
law.” I feel it would not be safe to turn my 
eyes away from them for an instant; no matter what 
was on the blackboard, I was obliged to talk about it 
with my eyes on them, and not on it. I felt I must in 
some way put myself at the head of this troup. So at 
the very outset I told them a story of my school days 
and of the exciting events, without aiming at any 
moral lesson—I aimed only to be master, in fact, as 
well as name. The boys laughed heartily at the 
pranks of a certain Washington Gunn, who was nick- 
named Pistol because he was young Gunn. For some 
unknown reason boys like nicknames immensely. 

I considered the time well spent in which they 
looked at me, and were under the influence of my ora- 
tory—which was of a feeble kind, after all. Without 
stopping, I went right on to tell them that it was a 
great mistake to suppose that boys couldn’t have a 
good time at school. I said something of the advan- 
tages of knowing arithmetic and geography, and of 
being a good writer. That I had been asked that day 
if I knew a boy who was able to write nicely, was po- 
lite and honest—such a one was wanted for office 
work. I saw this touched a good number; they sat up 
straighter and showed an intense interest. Then I 
asked them if they were aware that many of the build- 
ings in the city were owned by men who, when boys, 
were as poor as any in the room. How did they be- 
come owners of buildings? Why, the stories they 
would tell would be worth hearing. Would they 
like to hear from such a man? Finding they were 
curious, I told them I would have such a man on hand 
the following night. 

So far, I had them in my power; I did not relax my 
hold. I summoned my mental force, and gave out 
arithmetics and slates, and a pencil to each. Though 
intensely watchful, it was but a few moments before 
the short pieces of one pencil were hurled against the 
blackboard. I saw the hand move, and looked the 
boy steadily in the eye, and said, “ You'll never own a 
building if that’s the way you do business in school.” 
A faugh was started, and he was put down for the pres- 
ent. 

“You will find all men, except the very lowest, in 
this city know the multiplication table. A negro boy 
who blacked my boots this afternoon could say every 
part of it.” From this I started off for ten minutes on 
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the table; then I felt they were tired, and stopped. 
Then I amused them by a story for a few minutes— 
it was a story of a boy in the country who went up in 
the garret of the farmhouse for some walnuts and came 
back with his hair standing on end, declaring he had 
seen a ghost! I made this quite effective. I could 
feel I was getting more firmly fixed in the saddle; they 
were taking ideas from me, listening quietly to me, 
were interested in me, though they did not know it. 

Then I took up the arithmetics and gave out read- 
ers. I had a list of the names, but did not know the 
boys, so I called up James Murphy, Thomas Fitzpat- 
rick, etc., and as they read I fixed them in my mem- 
ory. I knew this calling of one by his name was of it- 
self a power; it has always been so recognized. The 
boys I thus had read, I flattered all they would bear; 
but I knew others would want mightily to read. In 
fact, a strife arose; they all wanted to be commended. 
I did not let them get tired. 

The song, “ Annie Rooney,” had not then been com- 
posed, but there was another just as popular, and I 
called for that. “ Who can sing ‘The Bold Soldier 
Boy?” A hump-backed boy was immediately and 
loudly pointed out. He hesitated at the honor thus 
crowded on him, but as I said I would join in if I knew 
the words, he pulled the well-worn paper out of his 
pocket and gave it to me and began, and all joined in 
singing six verses. “We must have that again,” I 
remarked, and then I gave an exercise in spelling, they 
writing the words, a boy I had marked, and whose 
name I called out loudly, writing the words on the 
blackboard. 

The principal here looked anxiously in at the door 
several times, for the class had a bad name. Their 
homes were among gin mills, and the vilest of the city; 
to lie or to steal, if this could be done without detec- 
tion, was'‘creditable rather than otherwise. He came 
in at this point and complimented the boys, and said 
they were to have as good a time as possible, for he be- 
lieved boys learned most when they had a good time, 
and “ Now, we shall dismiss you early; you will have 
as good a time all winter; be on hand to-morrow 
night.” The dismissal was made in strict military 
order, a teacher standing at the foot of each stairway; 
the class-room was on the third floor. This order was 
followed for two reasons; they often carried missiles in 
their pockets, and if order was not observed, the gas 
lights were put out, and the missiles thrown at the hap- 
less teacher; serious injuries had thus been inflicted. 
The other reason was the influence of the military 
order on the mind of the pupils. 

The next night all assembled in the main room, and 
the highest class, which was nine, was marched into 
the recitation-room, and ordered to stand until the 
order for sitting came. Several sat down in a defiant 
way, saying by the act they were not going to wait. 
The whole class was returned to the main room in step 
to music; seated; the order to rise given; the command 
to stand until the order was given, and again marched 
back; again some seated themselves, part of the same 
lot who did it before; the whole body were returned to 
the main room again, and those marched back who 
agreed to stand by the order. “ If any here are deter- 
mined not to obey orders, they are not wanted.” All 
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rose, and on being returned to the recitation-room, re- 
mained standing until the word “ Sit” was uttered in a 
short, decisive way. This was a great victory; they 
were yielding to commands. On the plea of resting 
them, they were marched into the main room at the 
end of an hour, and one of the trustees, a Scotchman, 
the owner of three buildings, gave them a homely ad- 
dress—this was keeping the promise I had made. He 
closed by saying: “I see at least five boys here I will 
guarantee will own at Jeast one house in the city.” 

Gradually this group of boys came under control. 
If I saw they were tired, physically, I introduced some 
discussion, a conundrum, a missing word in a sentence, 
or a story. One of the boys proved a good story- 
teller, only when he got excited he would be profane 
without knowing it; nor did the rest notice it. They 
lived in an atmosphere of profanity outside. 

I found the hope of being in good employment was 
a tremendous stimulant. I proposed once as a ques- 
ion, “ What would you do if you had $25 per week?” 
I do not remember of any who proposed to put it in 
the savings’ bank; all mentioned the theater, and quite 
a number declared for a time “ when they should get 
swell togs on;” they would eat their meals at a cele- 
brated restaurant. Then I told them what would be 
the productive way, and the nerve that was required. 
“ But you can all get $25 a week if you do three things; 
get educated, determine to be honest and respected, 
and have good habits, and apply yourself to some kind 
of work you can do well.” 


I found they would not bear preachment; they saw 
quickly if I was aiming at this. I had told them a story 
with a moral once, and heard the loud whispers, “ He’s 
preaching.” I knew what they meant, and kept with- 
in bounds afterward. If I wanted to impress a moral 
I made the story such that the moral was there, and I 
did not need to say, “ From this we learn, etc.” 


> 


By steadily keeping the “leadership” idea in view, 
and the “ mastership” arising from military drill, and 
giving some mental power by some exercises in arith- 
metic, history, spelling, reading, etc., implanting and 
nourishing hope, and showing my sympathy with 
them, this class of rough, hard boys came under con- 
trol. They regarded me with an affection unexpected 
and unlooked for. A man had given employment to 
one of them out of work from my recommendation. 
This matter I brought before the class. Requesting 
the boy to leave the room, I said: ‘“ This man says he 
will only take James if I guarantee his honesty; can I 
safely do so? Do you know of any reason why I 
should not?” Noone giving any reason to the contrary 
I agreed to assume the responsibility. This made a 
deep impression. 

The term closed with some public exercises, and all 
were scattered. It was six months before I again 
passed through the street, and it was then wholly by 
accident, and I was ina hurry. At once there rose so 
wild a yell I was fairly frightened; I was surrounded 
by a group of boys who acted like highwaymen, and I 
was preparing to make my escape when I caught the 
words, “Teacher! Teacher!” Yes, it was a group of 


my old night-school boys, and this was their greeting; 
I could not mistake the heartiness and sincerity of it, 
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though it did sound like a street squabble. I saw an 
orange-stand at the corner, and, taking the crowd with 
me, I purchased one for each and begged them to let 
me catch the boat toward which I was hastening. 


» 


Results of Manual Training. 
By Herbert Myrick. 

The methods in drawing and manual training fol- 
lowed by Prof. J. Liberty Tadd in his work at the Phil- 
adelphia industrial art institute, and in the public and 
parochial schools of that city, have been briefly touched 
upon in preceding articles. Further specimens of the 
children’s original hand work are here given. 

But it should be distinctly understood that this train- 
ing goes into object drawing and memory drawing, 
light and shade, also color work. This system of edu- 
cation begins with the foundation elements or units of 
art, and with the wonderful facility of both hands that 
it accomplishes along with trained eyes and brain de- 
velopment enables the scholar to do better work in the 
higher branches of art or applied industry. 








Mechanical Drawing. Freehard. 
Nor is this method a training in decoration merely. 
After the youth has had enough of the elementary work 


to acquire facility those who show a fondness for me- 
chanical,rather than so-calledartistic or free-hand work, 
are given mechanical and geometrical drafting, archi- 
tectural work, machine designing, pattern making, 
cabinet making, joinery, and the like. Along with this 
work on paper goes the making of the mechanical 
forms in wocd, such as geometrical forms, wheels, and 
gears, frames for little houses, stairs, and a wide variety 
of practical objects, pictures of some of which appear 
herewith. Observe that all these mechanical forms or 
combinations are made with hand tools only. Machin- 
ery has no part in the system. 

By the time a youth has progressed thus far his nat- 
ural talent is indicated. He may then proceed to qualify 
himself for the trade, profession, or occupation to which 
he is best adapted. He will bring to it an intimate rela- 
tion of hand, eye, and mind that will enable these 
organs to work together, and make him a capable tai- 
lor, carpenter, farmer, painter, merchant, or whatever 
his vocation may be. 

Besides the intensely practical value of this new sys- 
tem of education, it develops a sense of the beautiful that 
enables the humblest child to enjoy to the full the won- 
ders and beauties of the world about us. The youth 
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who so learns to master his muscles and sight that he 
can convert a piece of oak into a thing of beauty of his 
own original desgin, that has both artistic and money 
value, has acquired an object lesson as to the inherent 
abilities of his nature, that is of incalculable value. 

This method requires no expensive workshop or 
elaborate buildings and plant. The drawing, design- 
ing, clay working, and carving can all be done in one 
room, on any table or desk. Even the few tools need- 
ed for carving and modeling are inexpensive. An out- 
fit for a dozen or 100 pupils can be made to serve ten 
times as many by rotating the classes. 

Because of its simplicity and inexpensiveness, as 
well as for its wonderful efficiency and the practical ap- 
plication children can make of its lessons the Tadd 
method of drawing and manual training is peculiarly 
adapted to our rural schools. It can be adapted to 
children of any grade, so that for the ungraded or dis- 
trict school the new method is as applicable as to the 
graded schools. This natural system opens up a new 
world in education, new and marvelous possibilities to 
the young, and is destined to have a wide influence. 


r 
School Reading. 


(Abstract of a recent lecture by G. Stanley Hall. Pres. of Clark University. ) 


Reading is the largest and most important topic in 
the school curriculum. Many methods are used in 
teaching it, and it is right to know them all. Each 
teacher, of course, must have a method of his own, but 
there is none which cannot be used incidentally. There 
are two leading methods, the analytical and the syn- 
thetic. The synthetic method begins with putting the 
letters together to make words. The old primer meth- 
ods are well known. Every one of the old quaint 
methods has one or more suggestions. 

Spelling is a very recent accomplishment. There 
are men who have lived and died without ever know- 
ing how to spell. Spelling is very arbitrary. It is a 
pure mechanical drill, and we have got to hammer it 
in as early as possible, to make room for other mat- 
ter. 

One German method was 
to show a child a balloon ex- 
ploding in the air, and then 
the natural expression would 


be “Ah!” Then again, when 
anything was to be driven 
away, the expression would 


be“Sh!” Inthis way the child 
was taught the sounds ac- 
cording to that idea. In 1872 
the spelling method was for- 
bidden, by law, in Germany, 
so that the extreme synthetic terms have been given 
up. 

The gingerbread method was another plan, by which 
letters were made on gingerbread, and the child got 
familiar with them in that way. 

The phonic method is another. It came in with the 
gorgeous and profuse scenery of philosophy. The 
German language has been reduced to 400 sounds, and 
the English to about 323 sounds by this system. 





Dr. G, S:amey Hall. 
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sound “sh” was called the lingual dental hisser. 
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Spelling ought to be analytical and synthetical only to 
a certain extent. 

The point is, we must use all these methods, to some 
extent, because reading and writing involves all the 
ear, eye, mouth, and uand centers. It is a complicated 
process, and to teach it by one extreme method alone 
is wrong. The hands help. Words are motor, as 
well as visual. Aphasia and agraphia are diseases of 
speech. Aphasia knocks out the power of making 
certain sounds. “ Ross on Aphasia” ought to be read 
by every teacher. The development and the decay of 
the voice ought to be intelligently studied. 

All the forty-three sounds in our language ought to 
be brought to the front of a set of objects. Children 
are full of emotion, and are imitative, and the sooner 
you give them the mechanical part, the better. The 
more stupid the child, the more method needs to be 
employed. 

Children are intuitive,and readily catch the meaning. 
Too much explanation is not proper. It is an excess 
if children see the method too prominently. The 
teacher has to be conscious of the method, but it 
should not affect the child. The stated use of one 
method should not preclude the use of another. 

Reading is thinking. The child sees the whole, and 
not the parts. Many prefer reading not by a single 
object, but by a large complex array. 

What to teach in reading is very important. A child 
can sink lower after having learned to read than would 
otherwise be possible. There are many who would be 
sound in health if they had never learned to read. 
There should be some method of following children 
up and seeing that they get good reading. There is 
a depth of degradation possible to the reader. 

What shall we read? The best thing is to get the 
best folk lore. It is the story roots of a race. The best 
myth tales are also good. Dante can be made interest- 
ing to a child of six, as well as taught in the college. 
Pedagogy should be skilful to adopt the system suita- 
ble to each. Nothing is so charming as gibberish. 
There is a wealth of this in Mother Goose. It is the 
basis of teaching reading, the love of words—rhetoric. 
The second great point is to develop sentence-sense— 
see how many impressions we can hold. We should 
take our cue from what children love, and which are 
kept alive without even being printed. They are the 
legends, maxims, proverbs, and chronicles. 

The tendency in art is to go to indigenous sources 
and develop the elements with which childhood is sur- 
rounded. There is a good deal of silliness and twad- 
dle, to be sure, in childhood reading. It is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the childish from the puerile. 
Will not the child be all right to believe in Santa Claus 
for a little while? 

Children want the experience of growth. You 
might as well graft adult teeth into their jaws as to be- 
gin on them with mature reading. A good deal of 
stress ought to be laid on some things, to be read thor- 
oughly. 

An old Chaldean king, many thousand years ago 
sent out a commission to collect all the tales and 
stories told all over the world. He had them woven 
together in classical literature, and they were made the 
basis of the morals of his people. The best things in 
a nation ought to be brought out, and culture and civ- 
ilization depend on a re-arrangement of cultured ma- 
terial. 

If we had a national reading book, it would be cul- 
ture distilled from literature and every word selected 
by wise men. Things, to be well instilled, must be well 
distilled. We have ephemeral reading in the daily 


newspaper. Then there is the weekly, the monthly, 
and so on. We should study quality, instead of quan- 
tity. Reading should be such that, while it expands 


the soul, * does not weaken it. 
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Literature in the Primary Grades. 
By Elizabeth F. Keysor, Minnesota. 


in the past few years the strides in primary work 
have been rapid and almost phenomenal. This ap- 
plies no more strongly to any subject than that of lit- 
erature. What an atmosphere of sunshine and delight 
its introduction has brought to every primary room, 
and what a mighty factor toward true discipline it has 
been. 


Literature in the primary grades is not so formidable 
as it at first seems, but really quite the opposite. By 
its use, much is done toward the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the child. It serves as a spiritualizing 
element in its life, enlightens its mind, and feeds and 
inspires the higher forces of its nature. It has been 
likened to a golden key of much value, in that it will 
unlock every childish heart, unseal their lips, and make 
their little faces radiant with pleasure. 


For the teaching of ethics, for the cultivation of the 
imagination, for the enlargement of the child’s horizon, 
and for the familiarity it gives with good English, there 
is nothing so well adapted as the study. of.literature. 

Upon the kind of stories told the children will de- 
pend much of their later taste in literature. A hunger 
for highly-spiced and sensational writing can easily be 
created by telling grotesque and horrible tales in 
childhood. When the child has learned to read, then 
he will seek the same food that so gratified his palate 
in earlier years. The importance of the “ beginnings 
in education is just beginning to be realized.” 

There are many things that go to make up a good 
story. In the first place it should be childlike, sim- 
ple, and full of fancy. It should tend toward the for- 
mation of morals in that it would call out a judgment of 
approval or disapproval of persons or matters intro- 
duced. It should be instructive and of permanent 
value, continually inviting a repetition. 

From whence we shall get our stories and just what 
ones ought to be used is a much discussed subject, and 
one of widely differing opinions. In thinking over the 
stories for children, we find that they resolve them- 
selves into four classes: the purely imaginative, or fairy 
story; the realistic story, usually used as a vehicle for 
moral lessons; the scientific story, conveying informa- 
tion about animals, plants, rocks, and stars; and the his- 
toric story, telling of the lives of some of those who 
fought so nobly for our liberty. 

To me it seems that the fairy story belongs preémi- 
mently to the child of 5 or 6 years of age. He enters 
into it more fully, enjoys it more thoroughly than at 
any other time in his life. To be sure there are fairy 
stories and fairy stories, and the choice must be most 
judiciously and carefully made. There is no question 
that some of them are undesirable and inappropriate. 
Those containing a fierce and horrible element must, 
of course, be promptly ruled out. But if one does not 
like or approve of a certain story, it had better be left 
untold, for there are enough about which there can be 
no question. 

What more beautiful and pure than “ King Midas 
and the Golden Touch?” When children are given a 
choice of stories it is always a secret wish of mine that 
this shall be the chosen one, so truly do I enjoy it. 
Then surely not one objection arises to “ Baucis and 
Philemon,” the “ Linden and the Oak,” “ Epimetheus 
and Pandora,” “ Cinderella,” “ Diamonds and Toads,” 
“The Oak and the Vine,” “ Little Fido,” “The First 
Christmas Tree,” and many others that might be select- 
ed from “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Then there are the 
beautiful myths of the winds, which are perfect gems, 
especially that of the “ West Wind.” Col. Parker says 
if the chosen story “contain the guiding star of life 
and immortality ”’ it will be found worthy the mind of 
every child. 
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In the realistic stories lies the danger of being too 
realistic, lest after telling how a very wicked boy stoned 
the little birds to death, some listener be inspired to try 
the dreadful experiment, to see if it really does kill. 

Attractive stories may be told which contain many 
of the simpler, scientific truths of botany, mineralogy, 
and zoology; but great care must be taken to so shape 
the narrative around the bit of knowledge you wish to 
convey that the child may not suspect your intention of 
instructing him. Should this suspicion cross his mind 
your power is weakened and you will be looked upon 
as a hypocrite of the deepest dye. 

In the work for special days nothing plays so impor- 
tant a part as the historic story. It is easily told, and 
if made clear and simple, is always interesting. These 
stories should be permeated with the idea of a struggle 
for a principle, rather than with the horrors attending 
the struggle. 

Our selections in poems and stories should be such 
as will tend toward inspiring a love for the best in lit- 
erature, as well as the noblest in life. Care should be 
taken that they be not one-sided or subordinate, for too 
many “science” stories, like too many “ moral” 
stories, defeat the ends which they were intended to 
subserve. 


The value of any story depends largely upon the way 
in which it is told, and a story to young children should 
be told, rather than read. Since “to be a good story- 
teller is to be a king among children,” it is of para- 
mount importance that the primary teacher cultivate 
this accomplishment, if she does not already possess 
it. 

The story should be simply and easily told, and in 
the best possible style. If accompanied with a few 
free, unstudied, and descriptive gestures, much is 
added to its enjoyment by the children. The motions 
give life and attraction to the story. Then, too, the 
teacher who has the ability to illustrate her story as she 
tells it, hasthe power to accomplish whatsoever she wills 
through the medium of literature. A poor illustration 
is far better than none. It will be a rude picture indeed 
which is not enjoyed by the children. By the aid of 
their vivid imaginations they will see the ideal shining 
through the real. Blessed be their imaginations! 


It is well now and then to have the children illustrate 
the story. If the drawings are executed without help 
they are most interesting from a psychological point of 
view, and will afford a great deal of pleasure to both 
teacher and pupils. 

Correlation of work and the study of literature go 
hand in hand—one is the complement of the other. 
How limitless is the work found in the study of the 
“childhood of Hiawatha” for every subject to be 
taught! It seems to me chat the true meaning and the 
whole spirit of correlation may be demonstrated in the 
working out of this poem. There are many others 
equally good and effective, but this one is cited because 
it is so full of fancy and historical interest and calls for 
so lively a play of the imagination and is always a favor- 
ite with the children. Our literature is full of rich 
poems, a goodly number of which should be utilized 
in the work. 

A mistake is often made in trying to impress the idea 
of authorship upon the children. Most fortunately, the 
authorship of many of our so-called “nursery classics ” 
is unknown, and just at the time when these classics 
should be told the child is perfectly oblivious to the 
idea of authorship in any story. To it a story is a story, 
and it is absolutely incurious as to who wrote it. Give 
the children the story, be it prose or poetry, and let 
them enjoy it for the story’s sake. 

By a little care and thought many stories and poems 
can be taken up, and prove not only a delight to both 
teacher and pupil, but a stepping-stone to the love of 
real literature, which can be created in the mind of a 
child at a very early age. 
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Edward Austin Sheldon. 
By Mary Sheldon-Barnes. 


(Born 1823; founded Oswego Normal and Training School 1861-’6s ; 
died August 26, 1897.) 


My father’s life falls naturally into three periods: 
that of his youth and early manhood—a preparatory 
period; that of organizing the public school system in 
Oswego, and the training school for teachers that grew 
out of that system—a period of rapid and strenuous 
development; and finally a period during which his 
ideas and methods diffused themselves over a wide area 
—a period of naturally growing prosperity and success. 

His work and his life all center about the beloved 
school whose destinies he determined from 1861 to the 
day of hisdeath. The Oswego school during all that time 
stood as an experiment station in Pestalozzian method, 
and as a group of vigorous and original personalities, 
all working with wonderful devotion to their leader, 
whose loving heart, and progressive will was felt 
through every day in every act. 

My father came of pioneer and Puritan stock. The 
first generation that we knew were farmers in the 
Berkshire hills, in the days of the revolution; the 
second generation sent out four sturdy brothers, with 
their young brides and household gear in ox-carts, into 
the Genesee country, then still unbroken forest, still 
haunted by Indians. The tradition runs among us, 
that Grandfather Sheldon, having lost his axe in the 





Dr. A. E, Sheldon, Principal of the Oswego Normal School, who died 
August 26, 1897. 


wilderness, walked two hundred miles, to Albany, to 
replace it. These were men of the beginning of the 
century. In this Genesee valley, in 1823, at Perry Cen- 
ter, my father was born of parents of the strictest Puri- 
tan faith, to whom Sunday was always the Sabbath, or 
the Lord’s day, and who never failed to save from their 
frugal, hard-won earnings, something for the Bible 
Society and for foreign missions. 

His early life was one of farm and forest, with the 
sugar camp and the harvest for its festivals, kept in the 
simple, hearty company of a large band of kinfolk. 
He went to school, but could never be brought to say 
that he ever learned anything in the bare, unlovely 
place, built, he declared, on “an ash-heap,” to save bet- 
ter land. The most vivid impression made upon his 
mind by this center of education came from the curi- 
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ous punishments inflicted by a series of inventive mas- 
ters, who seem only to have inspired in their pupils a 
great desire to circumvent all means of learning. 

The first intellectual impulse felt by my father came 
from a young man by the name of Charles Hunting- 
ton, who had been at college, and who seems to have 
had some enthusiasm of learning. He started a pri- 
vate school at Perry, where Greek and Latin, algebra, 
and geometry were taught. Inspired by him, my 
father resolved to study, and entered Hamilton college 
in 1844, leaving his simple farm life, as it proved, for- 
ever, with his few possessions in a little hair-covered 
trunk, brass studded with his initials. He started with 
the ambition of becoming a lawyer, but a serious break 
in his health in his junior year put an end to his col- 
lege career and to his ambition. 
lege days were always among the dearest of his life, 
and his most intimate, life-long friendships dated from 
those happy years. A strong bent for the land was 
always present in him, and his next venture was in the 
field of horticulture, in which Charles Downing, of 
Newburg, had deeply interested him. In 
with another young man, he came to Oswego to start 
a nursery. But the enterprise failed, and my father 
determined to prepare for the ministry. Meanwhile 
he had become interested in the condition of the poor. 

Oswego was at that time a young and thriving mill- 
ing town, with a large lake commerce thronging its 
harbor, and there was the usual poor and floating pop- 
ulation of such a center. This population was not 
only poor, but it was ignorant, careless, irreligious to 
a degree, and housed in the most miserable shanties. 
Among these people my father went, pencil and note- 
book in hand, collecting statistics as to their condition- 
With some of his young friends, active in business, he 


Memoirs of his col- 


company 


founded an “ Orphan and Free School Association,” 
with the object of starting an orphan asylum, and a 
The 
wholly religious and philanthropic in its spirit and pur- 
pose, and looked to the churches chiefly for aid. Sufh 
them to rent a 


few free schools for the poor. movement was 


cient interest was aroused to enable 
room and fit it for a school, of which my father most 
reluctantly consented to be master, on the assurance 
of all concerned that they would surely abandon th 
whole enterprise unless he would undertake this vital 
part of the work. When asked what salary he wanted, 
he replied, “ It will cost me about two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars to live, and this is all I want.” 
They gave him three hundred dollars, and so in 1845 
entered on what afterward became lus 
chosen career. I do not think any part of his life had 
so warm a place in his heart as this. If he ever boast 
ed of anything it was of this first school. Utterly with 
out experience, almost without a plan, he found him 
self face to face with one hundred and twenty “ wild 
Irish boys and girls of all ages, from five to twenty 
one,” utterly rude and untrained. Yet, he always said 
that they gave him “no trouble;” if they engaged in a 
free fight, he maintained it was from ignorance of thé 
proprieties of time and place, not from any desire to 
be ugly; if some boys became restless, they were sent 
out to race around the block and see who could be 
back first; they were called to order by rapping on the 
stovepipe; they were held in order and kept to thetr 
work by the genuine love he bore them. I have not 
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been able to find that any case of “discipline” oc- 
curred in this rough, “ ragged school.” As my father 
went to his work of a morning, his warm-hearted 
Irish children trooped about him, seizing him by the 
fingers or the coat-tails, wherever they could best 
catch hold, to the great amusement of the store-keep- 
ers and the passers-by. 

This was the beginning of the public school system 
in Oswego, although it was not destined to immediate 
development. There was a strong local opposition, 
which succeeded in quashing the movement for free 
schools for some three years. Meanwhile, while yet 
a teacher of his beloved “ragged school,” my father 
had married Miss Frances Stiles, and to this union he 
always accredited—and to my mind, truly, a large part 
of his success. My mother was not only beautiful and 
accomplished in all social graces, but she had great 
fortitude of character, wide and warm intellectual in- 
terests, and an unusual education for a woman of her 
generation. She had need of all those gifts; for she 
was not only to be the mother of five children, but 
the helpmeet of her husband through years of poverty, 
of hard, and often excessive, labor, of all the opposi- 
tion and friction which his original and determined 
character was to bring upon them. But her soul was 
pre-eminent in cheerfulness, in courage, in faith and 
love, and my father always found in his home happi- 
ness, brightness, and complete understanding and 
faith—secret sources of unflinching energy and 
strength. 

In the temporary defeat of the free school party, my 
father tried to start a private school, but before it was 
fairly begun he obtained the appointment of superin- 
tendent of public schools in Syracuse. During the 
two or three years in which he held this office, he con- 
solidated, graded, and organized the lower schools, 
brought together various ill-kept collections of books 
into a central library, to-day one of the most flourish- 
ing and valuable possessions of Syracuse, and gave the 
impulse and the plan which resulted in the foundation 
of one of the finest high schools in our state. His re- 
port was the first annual school report of Syracuse. 

The free-school party, of Oswego, meanwhile, being 
“in harmony with the constitution of things,” had 
come to the day of their success, and called my father 
back to organize and shape their new system. In 
May, 1853, he became the first superintendent of 
schools in Oswego, and in September the schools were 
ready to start. There was one class of population, 
however, still unprovided for, that had a warm place 
in my father’s heart, since the days of the “ ragged 
school.” These were the sailor lads, idle from Decem- 
ber to April, while the lakes were ice-locked. For 
them he organized what he called“ arithmetic schools,” 
rough-and-ready, ungraded schools, where arithmetic 
was the basis of the work; and in 1859 a similar school, 
the first of its kind, was organized, to meet still further 
the needs of irregular laboring people. 

The schools were organized; his active mind began 
to reflect on their curriculum and method; and to his 
fresh and practical insight, they seemed not to meet 
the actual needs of human nature. He felt that they 

were a long way off from the real world of matter and 
force; that children were naturally and righteously in- 
terested in the objective world, in their own bodies, in 
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their vital relations to things and each other. In this 
mood he visited Sorento, and then saw—not in the 
schools, but in a museum—a collection of teaching ap- 
pliances from the Home and Colonial school, in Lon- 
don, that seemed to suit his sense of fitness. Well do 
I remember the delight with which he returned from 





his visit, importing samples of what he wanted. 

The dark shelves of the little closets opening off 
from the dingy office where my father worked all day 
were filled with wonders delightful to my childish eyes, 
and to his own as well. 
colored balls and cards, bright-colored pictures of ani- 
mals, building blocks, cocoons, cotton- 
bolls, specimens of pottery and glass. 


We used to talk them over— 
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Oswego Normal School. 


In the annual report for that same year, ending 
March 31, 1860, appeared an epoch-making program, 
laid out along distinctly Pestalozzian lines. ‘This pro- 
gram contained conversational exercise, moral in- 
struction, physical actions and employments, lessons 
on form, color, size, weight, and number, animals, 
human body, common objects, gymnastics, sing- 
ing, and drawing, as well as reading, writing, and spell- 
ing. In connection with it, my father wrote this par- 
agraph, which admirably embodies his whole ideal and 
philosophy of practical instruction: 

“In this plan of studies the object is not so much 
to impart information as to educate the senses, and 
awaken a spirit of enquiry. To this end the pupils 
must be encouraged to do most of the talking and act- 
ing. They must be allowed to draw their own conclu- 
sions, and if wrong, led to correct them. The books 
should only be used for reference, and as models for 
the lessons to be given. The children should be al- 
lowed to have two short recesses of ten minutes each, 
morning and afternoon, and gymnastic and singing 
exercises should be frequently introduced, to give 
change of position and rest to the children, and keep 
up an animated and pleasant state of feeling. The 
younger children should not be detained at the school 
building to exceed four hours each day; and the older 
ones may be excused as they get through with their 
exercises.” 

When this program was offered, the board of edu- 
cation trusted and “stood by,” the teachers were fright- 
ened, the parents were unconscious, or astonished and 
doubtful, the children rejoiced. My father was imme- 
diately drawn into the work of helping his teachers; 
he was constantly with them in their school-rooms; he 
met them every Saturday morning for a long discus- 
sion of their needs and troubles. By the end of the 
year every one felt the need of a special training class 
for teachers who were to do this real sort of work; and 
th.y naturally looked for a trainer to the Home and 


Colonial training institution in London, a school 
founded by a pupil and friend of Pestalozzi. It 
is characteristic of the courage of my father’s 
nature that he proposed to import such a trainer, 
even on the hard condition named by the 
board, that it “should not cost the city 
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a single cent;” and it is characteristic of the devotion 
felt for him by his fellow-workers that he was able to 
persuade many of his teachers to resign a part of their 
meager salaries to pay for this importation, in lieu of 
the instruction they should obtain. In this way and 
others the money was raised, the London trainer came, 
and the training work began in May, 1861, in the form 
of a city training school—the first of its kind. This 
soon broadened to a training school for primary 
teachers, and in 1865 it was incorporated as the Oswe- 
go State Normal and Training school, with my father 
as principal, and Herman Krusi a former teacher in the 
Home and Colonial, the son of one of Pestalozzi’s 
closest associates, as a living link between him and 
Pestalozzi. 

These years from 1860 to 1865 were the epic years 
of my father’s life, and perhaps were stirred into higher 
activity by the fact that they were epic years in the 
natural life. He was determined to enlist for the war, 
but was rejected for physical reasons; but every day of 
the long struggle was watched with the highest inter- 
est, often rising into excitement. I never saw my 
father so hilarious as on the day of Lee’s surrender; 
he came home with a little flag stuck in his hat, and 
there was nothing more but festiva! on that day; and 
I never saw him so overwhelmed with any 
public grief as when Lincoln was assassinated. 
Just because the times were great and _ stirring, 
I believe he found it easier to live through 
these hard and stirring years of his own life. This 
story has often been told in connection with his 
school; the violent opposition of the older school men, 
the distrust and fear of the Oswego parents, the com- 
mittee of investigation appointed by the National As- 
sociation, their favorable report, the national interest 
at length awakened in Pestalozzian methods, and in the 
training of teachers. Through all, he was supported 
by the warm devotion of a group of friends in his facul- 
ty and board who believed in him with all their hearts. 
With all this active life of the reformer, organizer, and 
propagandist, my father was engaged as an author, as 
well. In 1862 the Scribners brought out his “ Manual 
of Elementary Instruction,” and in 1863, his “ Lessons 
on Objects.” Nor did he drop his superintendency of 
the Oswego schools until 1869. It will be readily 
understood that my father’s day was a busy one. He 
invariably rose at five, and, after lighting the fires, 
wrote or studied until a seven o’clock breakfast. After 
this, he was off for his schools, taking with him his 
children and a cold lunch, returning home at 5 or 6 for 
dinner; he generally spent two hours or more in study 
or work before retiring at 10 or half past. These studies 
were of the most various sort; sometimes the relation 
of subjects in the curriculum; sometimes readings in 
Hamilton, or Spencer, or Locke; sometimes “ Bar- 
nard’s Journal;” sometimes Harris’ “ Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation.” This latter book was quite a classic 
with my father and me. We would sit in an unfur- 


nished room of our unfinished house of an 
evening, with the light burning, so as to _at- 
tract insects in at the open windows. Since 


our house was in the woods, just broken by clearing, 
we would soon have a delightful collection of moths, 
beetles, and flies, which we caught, killed, and then 
tried to determine by comparison with his book, an 
operation in which my father found me an enthusias- 
tic, rather than valuable assistant. This keen “and 
special interest in insects, came about from the fact that 
my father’s own work in the young training school 
was for some time zodlogy, and he saw that, with 
masses of children, insects gave one of the easiest and 
most inviting entrances to the whole domain of organic 
life. This idea, however, cost him much persecution 
and ridicule in various quarters, from those who could 
not readily understand the connection between grass- 
hoppers and a well-educated child, not knowing grass- 
hoppers very well themselves. 

My father delighted in his work; rejoiced in it: so 
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that he felt the need of recreation less than most men, 
Still he found it in his family, in his orchard, in trim- 
ming the trees of the natural grove by Lake Ontario, 


where he had planted his home. He had, moreover, 
a strong and sustaining religious life, which gave him 
faith in the righteousness and value of life, and not a 
week passed by without its seasons of earnest, solitary 
prayer. 

Nothing succeeds like success. With 1865, honors 
and prosperity began to come. In 1862 he was elect- 
ed superintendent of the schools in Troy, but he re- 
signed the honor, although the place was more impor- 
tant and central than Oswego, and the salary larger 
by some hundreds than that he then received, for the 
simple, but sufficient reason that he felt that his train- 
ing-school work was not yet ripe for an independent 
life; the books on methods not only stirred up teachers 
throughout our own country, but had a large sale in 
England itself, we heard; Oswego became a sort of 
educational pilgrimage-point; in 1865 came the formal 
action of the national educational committee, endors- 
ing the Oswego methods as sound; in 1867 my father 
was invited to found a pedagogical department in the 
University of Missouri, and in the same year he was 
strongly urged to become principal of the State nor- 
mal school in Albany. Nothing is more characteris- 
tic than the way in which my father refused these 
offers. In answer to the Albany offer, he replied: 

“T have endeavored to put myself in a position of will- 
ingness to pursue the line of duty, without any refer- 
ence to personal inclinations, seeking simply to know 
my Father’s will, and to do it. I am told positively that 
should I leave, all further effort for this school will be 
abandoned, and that it cannot be sustained. I know 
much yet remains to be done for this school; there are 
others who can do this as well as I, but this makes lit- 
tle difference as long as the feeling is such as it is. It 
would not be right for me to jeopardize the interests 
here, unless a greater good could be accomplished else- 
where. I can assure you I have carefully and prayer- 
fully weighed the whole matter, and after a severe con- 
flict between inclination and a sense of duty, I am led 
to decline your flattering offer.” 

From 1865, the story of my father’s life passes into 
the larger life of the school he had founded. He had 
still to experience a deal of local opposition to his 
work, and in 1880 he had to pass through the painful 
experience of a year of invalidism. With these ex- 
ceptions, his work progressed strongly and constantly. 
In 1874 he brought out with the Scribners a series of 
“readers,” which had great vogue; in 1881 he added 
a kindergarten and a kindergarten training class to the 
school, the first department of this sort in a normal 
school; in 1886 he opened shops for the training of 
teachers in industrial work; at the World’s Fair of 
1893 he was made president of the department of pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and received for the Os- 
wego school a medal of honor, and a diploma “ for ex- 
cellence of equipment, method, and wide usefulness 
throughout its long history under one principal, for 
excellence of educational methods and literature, as 
evidenced by their use in the United States.” 

Wherever he went in these last years he was received 
by his old pupils as a father and friend beloved. His 
white crown of hair, his pure brow, his beautiful blue 
eyes, sympathetic, true and clear, attracted even 
strangers. To children, he was irresistible; to his near- 
est and dearest, he was an ideal character, tender and 
strong. In his death, too, he was fortunate, for it came 
quickly and found him still at work, in possession of all 
and found him still at work, in possession of all his 
his powers; and it came, too, as a longed-for messenger 
from his beloved wife, who had left him a little more 
than a year since. “ Of such is the salt of the earth.” 

Those who have letters of my father's will confer a favor by sending 
them to me in care of Charles S. Sheldon, Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 


Mary Sheldon-Barnes. 
London, Eng. 
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Report ot Board ot Education Meeting held 
October 6. 


The Germans of New York city are up in arms against what 
they regard as an attempt to abolish the free German classes 
in the public schools of the city. At the meeting of the 
board of education, Wednesday, protests against a proposed 
rule of the board, providing that no new classes for the teach- 
ing of German or French be opened in any public school un- 
less half the petitioners for such classes be American born, 
were received from the German-American Reform Union, and 
from the Taxpayers’ Association of the tenth, eleventh, and 
seventeenth wards. This association numbers 800 members 
who own property valued at $25,000,000. The Germans claim 
that the proposed rule would make the teaching of German 
“practically impossible” in the east side wards, where the 
great majority of parents are Germans. The protests were re- 
ferred to the committee on instruction and the committee on 
by-laws. 

It is safe to say that the present school authorities will not 
discriminate against free instruction in French and German. 
At a meeting of the board of superintendents, Oct. 4, a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that “ the study of a modern foreign 
language by the pupils of our grammar schools is in accord- 
ance with sound pedagogic principles, and is worthy of en- 
couragement by .our educational authorities.” The proposed 
rule of the board of education is not, it is claimed, intended to 
work against the teaching of French and German, but to im- 
prove such instruction by destroying the “ pulls” of certain 
alleged incompetent teachers. Heretofore, it is claimed, that 
such a teacher had only to get the signature of 30 of his 
friends to secure the formation of a new French or German 
class, and a place for himself in the public schools. Under the 
proposed rule, half of the 30 signers requesting the formation of 
a class in a foreign language must be American-born parents 
of children attending the school where such a class is pro- 
posed. 

ZT,2s ,p.ia-e aoinoin taoin taoin aoin aoin rdlu rdlu aoinoinn 
THE BIENNIAL SCHOOL CENSUS. 

President Hubbell, of the board, reported that $15,000 is 
available to take the biennial school census in this city re- 
quired by the law. State Supt. Skinner estimates that $30,000 
will be required, but has written President Hubbell that $15,- 
000 will make a good beginning, and that he is ready to com- 
mence the work by appointing competent enumerators, and 
otherwise superintending the details. The attorney-general has 
advised the board of education of Supt. Skinner’s power to 
spend the sum necessary to take the census, and to charge the 
same to the locality. The matter was referred to the commit- 
tee on by-laws and legislation for report at the next meeting 
of the board. ° 

There is a growing feeling in favor of asphalting the streets 
in front of and adjacent to the public schools, in order to do 
away with the distracting noise from the stone pavements. 
Numerous reports from inspectors, urging the necessity for 
such action for particular schools, were presented. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, requesting the department of public 
works to asphalt the street in front of P. S. No. 44, in front of 
the boys’ high school on West 13th street, and the girls’ high 
school on East 12th street. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR SEWING AND COOKING CLASSES. 

The board voted to increase the appropriation for evening 
schools from $195,500 to $204,440, in order that sewing classes 
may be formed in all evening schools for females, and that 
cooking classes may be opened in all such schools having kitch- 
ens. Among the new appointments for evening schools are 
the following: Walter Timme, teacher of anatomy and phys- 
iology in the Harlem evening high schooi; David L. Rauch, 
chemistry, anatomy and physiology, East Side evening high 
school; evening high school for women, phonography, Mary 
V. Linden; freehand drawing, Anne C. Blenker: bookekeep- 


ing, Kate McDermott; French, Lina M. 
Nina Norman Adams. 


Maulere; German, 
TEACHERS’ RFTIREMENT 

The following teachers were retired on annuities by the 
board: M. Eliza Purdy, P. S. 125; Mrs. Amanda M. 
Simons, P. S. 54; Edward Miller, specia! teacher of drawing. 
The committee in charge of the retirement fund reported an- 
nual receipts up to the end of August, 1897, at $42,657.30; dis- 
bursements, $42,276.08. With the number of new teacher ap- 
plying for retirement the committe reported that the surplus 
of the fund now in their hands would probably be used up in- 
side of a year, and again called the attention of the board to 
the necessity for placing the fund upon some permanent busi- 
ness basis. The matter was referred to the committee on ways 
and means. 

The board voted to appropriate $53,906 for the new school 
building on City Island, and $123,900 for the new school build- 
ing on I4Ist street, 100 feet east of Brook It was 
voted to transfer the site formerly agreed upon on Amethyst 
avenue, Van Ness park, to Amethyst avenue and Victor street. 


FUND. 


avenue, 


APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS. 

These kindergarten teachers were appointed: P. S. No. 30, 
Jessie M. Bein; 155, Ethel G. Browne; 75, Rita Klein; 30, 
Lucy E. Gilbert; 58, Katharine Winterburn; 127, Ella B. Mal- 
com; 33, Meliora E. Powers; 94, Luella A. Palmer; 141, Grace 
C. Pollock; 61, Agnes Blatt; 30, Contencin; 75, 
Grace Styles; 145, Annie M. Carlton. It was also voted to es- 
tablish kindergarten classes in public schools Nos. 30, 127, 145, 
and 155, and in two additional rooms at 197 East Broadway. 

Special teachers of sewing, at $1,000 annual salary, were ap- 
pointed as follows for meritorious service: Mary E. Reed, 
Minnie Ihelheimer, Jennie C. Miller, Rebecca E. Mitchell, 
Charlotte N. Roper, Grace M. Biddle, and Mrs. Eliza Korn- 
maann. These were appointed at an annual salary of $800; 
Mable Stone, M. Louise Walter, Catherine D. Senith, Kath- 
erine E. Peyer, Mary D. Emery, Martha Bachman. Jennie C. 
Close was appointed 
month. 

Among other appointments and transfers were the follow- 
ng: Public school No. 3, Henry E. Jenkins, salary, $1,332; 6, 
Joseph S. Heil, $1,080; 7, Joseph S. Burns, $1,080; 15, Isaac 
F,. Smith, $1,080; 18, Adolph Mischlich, $1,656; 19, Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney, $1,332; 34, James H. A. Fitch, $1,476; 40, Wil- 
liam K. Franklin, $1,080; 44, Edward P. Carroll, $1,728; 44, 
David P. Fleming, $1,476; 51, James S. Souers, $1,260; 70, Eu- 
gene P. Moore, $1,476; 83, Daniel C. O’Connor, $2,016; 95, 
David Birch, $1,656; 96, James Moore, $1,656; 60, Albert S. 
Taylor, $1,080; 63, Gustave A. Carls, $1,728; 64, Rudolph 
Pokorny, $1,080; 66, James M. Kieran, $1,728; 97, John P. 
Wright, $1,728; 81, Beverly A. Smith, $1,332. 

These nominations have been made by the board of superin- 
tendents: P.S. No. 14, Stuart Wilson, salary, $1,080; 16, John 
J. Burke, $1,260; 34, William F. Porter, $1,260. Long lists of 
additional and substitute teachers were agreed to 

The board voted to allow rooms in P. S. No. 20 
boys’ and girls’ clubs that have been 
hours in P. S. No. 7. 


Eleanor 


special teacher of sewing, at $92 per 


for the 


meeting after school 


Our Greater New York Supplements. 

The Greater New York supplements to The School Journal 
will be issued hereafter each month. 
page supplement, and one or four pages. 
supplements, each regular issue of The School Journal will con- 


There will be one eight- 
Besides the special 


tain Greater New York school news. Officers of the different 
school organizations, and those desiring the publication of 
items relating to their particular schools, are invited to send 
us all facts of interest. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will have next week an article on the rocks of 
New York State. Though this is especially 
adapted to the needs of New York City teachers 
under the new course of study it will be found 
interesting and helpful by teachers throughout 
the country. 
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New York City and Brooklyn. 


[he question of providing accommodations for the thous- 
ands of children who are unable to find room in the schools 
is still puzzling Supt. Jasper and the board. After consulting 
the various principals, Supt. Jasper decided to examine the roll 
books of the schools, and wherever the children lived on the 
borders of two school districts, insist upon their attending the 
less crowded school. In this way, from 1,500 to 2,000 children 
will probably be cared for. 


Several new kindergartens are soon to be opened in New 
York city. The list of these is as follows: 

Three kindergartens in public school 30; principal, Mrs. 
Agnes O’Brien; two additional kindergartens in public school 
75 (annex at Building of Educational Alliance, 197 East 
Broadway), three having been opened Sept. 13, making five 
kindergartens, principal, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; two in 
public school 155 and annex (Mt. Hope); principal, Mr. W. T. 
ems: one in public school 141, principal, Miss Mary E. 
O’ Keefe; one in public school 33, the second in this school, 
principal, Miss Eliza Hoffman. 


Thirty children will be enrolled in each kindergarten. There 
are no more names on the eligible list, and an examination for 
a new list will probably soon be appointed. Those only are 
eligible to try the kindergarten examination who comply with 
the state law for regular teachers, and who hold also a diploma 
from a recognized kindergarten training class. They must be 
able to play on the piano and sing. Eight different kindergar- 
ten training classes are represented by the kindergartners in 
the public schools at the present time. 


Miss M. W. 


At the opening of the fall term, 
of her _ four- 


Swartz was honored in_ celebration 
teenth anniversary as principal of the girls’ department of 
grammar school No. 46, by having her desk covered with 
flowers. These were placed there by the girls of the first 
grade, and congratulations were read by one of their number, 
making special mention of the fact that Miss Swartz had been 
a member of the school since she was six years of age, and that 
she had reached her proper level, “the top.” Each girl hand- 
ed the principal an original design, on which was written her 
congratulations. 


The most important action taken by the board of education 
at its meeting of this week was in regard to increasing the sal- 
aries of teachers, especially of the primary grades. The mat- 
ter was referred to a committee, to be considered and reported 
upon at the next meeting of the board. 


Several hundred of the alumnz of grammar school No. 25 
gathered for the celebration in honor of Miss Hannah A. Sill, 
who has completed twenty-five years as principal of the school. 
The program included an address of welcome by Dr. H. 
Krollpfeiffer, and speeches by the Rev. A. H. McKinney and 
the Rev. H.W. McEwen. An original poem was read by Miss 
Cox, a teacher, who has been at the Fifth street school for 
twenty-four years. Miss Sill was presented, by the Alumnz 
Association, with a tea service. 


The third examination for special instructors in manual 
training was held Oct. 1 and 2, the successful candidates to be 
appointed for three years, with, a minimum salary of $1,000, to 
be increased to $1,200 at the end of the second year. 


Miss Katharine Blake is the principal of the new evening 
high school for girls at grammar school No. 50. It is thought 
that twenty teachers will be needed in a short time, but so far 
only half this number have been appointed. Any girl over 
sixteen years of age is eligible as a pupil on passing the re- 
quired examination in reading, spelling, geography, grammar, 
and arithmetic. The subjects taught include Latin, French, 
Spanish, German, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry, physics, applied mechanics, bookkeeping, English lit- 
erature, and oratory, phonography, chemistry, anatomy, and 
physiology, architectural, mechanical, and freehand drawing, 
higher English grammar, rhetoric and composition, political 
science, and American history. 


The public evening schools will be opened for a term of ten 
weeks, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of each week, be- 
ginning Oct. 12, at the following buildings: School-house 
No. 1, Adams street, corner Concord; school-house No. 13, 
Degraw street, near Hicks: school-house No. 15, Third ave- 
nue, corner State street; school-house No. 17, Driggs avenue, 
corner North Fifth street: school-house No. 18, Maujer street, 
near Ewen; school-house No. 22, Java street, near Manhattan 
avenue; school-house No. 24, Wall street, corner Beaver: 
school-house No. 33, Heyward street, near Broadway; school- 
house No. 40, Sixteenth street, near Fourth avenue: school- 
house No. 45, Lafayette avenue, near Classon: school-house 
No. 84, Glenmore avenue, corner Stone 

The Monday, Wednesday, and Friday classes will be held in 


school-house No. 85, Evergreen avenue, corner Covert street: 
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school-house No. 94, Prospect avenue, near Adams place, and 
in school-house No. 100, West Third street, between Park 
place and Sheepshead Bay avenue. 


Supt. Juhh Jasper, New York City. 


There are vacancies in the public schools to the number of 
sixty-six, for which applicants from the eligible list of the 
teaching force are being awaited. The positions are in the 
new schools, twenty-two with salaries ranging from $510 to 
$903; in the male departments, four positions at $633; in the 
female, fifteen at $573; in the mixed schools, two at $564, two 
at $603, two at $750, one at $696, ane at $835, and one at $903; 
in the primary departments and schools, four at $564; one at 
$630, two at $510, two at $540, one at $672, four at $594, and 
two at $504. 


The new building for St. Joseph’s Parochial school, on 
Waverly place, near Sixth avenue, was dedicated Sept. 20 by 
Archbshop Corrigan. The archbishop, with full canonicals, 
crozier, and miter, attended a low mass in the church, and 
then, preceded by the school children, who filled the body of 
the church, he marched in solemn procession to the school 
building around the corner. At the entrance, the archbishop 
stopped and blessed the building. A large American flag was 
unfurled, and the children sang the national anthem. 


Three departments of the New York university began work 
Sept. 29, the academic and engineering departments at Univer- 
sity heights, and the school of pedagogy at Washington 
square. The medical school opened Sept. 30 at East 26th street, 
and the law school, Oct. 4, at Washington square. 


The Metropolitan Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union is interested in a movement to obtain a playground or 
gymnasium for school children, and others not members of 
athletic clubs. A committee, appointed by Pres. Sullivan, to 
further the project, is now at work perfecting plans. 


The committee on studies of the Brooklyn board of educa- 
tion is about to consider a plan involving great changes in the 
administration of the four high schools. The proposition is 
that the high schools shall be sole judges of the qualifications 
of candidates for admission, and that there be an age limit. 
The power of deciding on the qualifications of pupils now rests 
with Supt. Maxwell. 


Sewing is to be taught to all girls in the classes between the 
second primary and the fifth grammar grades of the Brook- 
lyn public schools. The instruction is given by the teachers 
who work under the supervision of the heads of departments 
and the director of sewing. Miss Hutchinson, the director, 1s 
putting the teachers through a course prepared with a view 
to fitting them to teach the children. They are shown the 
correct method of sewing; the needle is threaded, held, and 
drawn through the fabric in a certain way. Tying the knot 
with the fingers of one hand is practiced and then follows ac- 
tual work in all the forms of plain sewing. 


The attendance at the Brooklyn Polytechnic, on the opening 
day, was fully up to expectations, and the various classes were 
well filled. Nearly 150 new applicants presented themselves. 
There has been but one change in the faculty—Dr. Peter T. 
Austen, who for several years has occupied the chair of chemis- 
try, has resigned, his place being taken by Irving W. Fay. 


The total register of Adelphi college and academy last year 
reached almost 1,000, and it is probable that the record will be 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS. 


Dear Teacher : 


The teaching of CURRENT EVENTS is required in many schools, and 
every earnest teacher desires to interest pupils in Current History. 
The ordinary newspaper is very unsatisfactory for this purpose, 
crowded as it usually is with matter of little permanent value. Hence 
the need of a bright little monthly condensing the important news 
for teachers and schools. OUR TIMES contains the leading political, 
commercial, and industrial events of the month, specially edited for 
the school-room. It is clean, concise, avoiding all that is trivial 
and sensational. It adds interest to school work by giving the 
latest geographical news, the discoveries in science, astronomy, 
geology, electricity, mechanics, leading the pupil to observe, read, 
and think for himself. It is fully illustrated with portraits of 
leading men of the day, maps, etcCe 

Some teacher may ask, ‘* Why teach current events?'' Bevtause the 
pupil needs to become acquainted with practical affairs so that when 
he leaves school he will not feel that he is entering a new world. 
The demand of the day is for knowledge of the actual affairs of life. 
OUR TIMES is so edited as to be of great vadue to you for this purpose. 


A Oe een nan, Anne 


Yours truly, 
E. Le KELLOGG & CO. 


Premiums For 1897-98, 


Two years ago we sent out ten thousand dissected 
maps with OUR TIMES; last year the “ Game of 
the Presidents” was very popular. This year we 
offer a larger selection as follows : 


NEW PORTRAITS: 


en i 25) Lincoln, 

ong e ow, . -25 

All the Presidents, “ag | Whittier, 
Declaration of 


“Game of the 
Presidents,” .2s| Independence, .25 
The portraits and declaration are on fine heavy 
paper 22x28 inches. They are the finest ever sold 
for the price. The crayon drawings for these were 


AS A SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


Our Times can be made a great success. Thousands of teachers are discarding the 
ordinary school reader as far as possible. Our Times will take its place. The brief articles 
on Geography, History, Science, useful information, etc., can all be used in this way. 


Invaluable to Teacher as well as Pupil 


Teachers take this paper because to be well informed it is necessary to know 
what is going on in the world, and nowhere else is the news presented in so compact 
a form as in Sur Times. In many states a part of the teacher's examination is on 
her general knowledge of current events, and for this reason alone the paper is invaluable 


In Cities and Towns, 


where all books are adopted by the Board of Education, it may need some disinter- 
ested work on the part of the teachers to secure the adoption of Our Times. The 
School Board should be seen and told of its value. If the Supt. and leading principals 
ask for its adoption it will be adopted. Write us and we will aid all we can. In 
the meantime have a bright boy and girl make a canvass among the children for 
subscriptions, 


OUR TIMES is a Success. 


This is its eighth year—it is not an experiment. We have nearly 1000 clubs from 
2 to 100 subscribers each. The most erro | letters of commendation are being 
constantly received. It has a larger circulation than all similar papers together. 


Its Low Cost. 


Our Times is not only the best but also the cheapest 
published—only 30 cents a year. Clubs of two or more, 


What to Do. 


We want to hear from every teacher who reads this prospectus. If you have not 
seen Our Times write us for a free sample copy. When received make a strong effort 
to secure aclubin your school. We want you to take one of our other helpful papers 
also—Tue Teacners’ Institute or Primary Scnoor, each, $1 a year. ither with 
Our Times only $1 25. 


aper of Current Events 
5 cents each. 





made by artists expressly for us and cost over $500. 
They are not the cheap, rudely drawn pictures sold so 
largely. Each is securely packed in a paper tube 
and mailed postage paid. No copies are sold separ- 
ately for less than 25 cents. The “Game of Presi- 
dents” consists of 48 cards with good portraits of 
every president and the chief events of his adminis- 
tration. There is nothing like it for teaching U. S. 
History. Put up in a neat box, postpaid. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


to NEW and OLD subscribirs. Send 4 @ cents extra— 
40 cents in all andOUR TIMES for a year and a choice 
of any one of the above will be sent you postpaid. For 
clubs of 21010 37c. each; 11 to 50—35c. each ; 51 and 
over 34c. each. Clubs of two or more, without premium, 


|at 25 cents each. 





SAMPLE COPIES FURNISHED TO ANY TEACHER ON APPLICATION TO 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 
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OUR NEW BICYCLE OFFER: 


New ’97 “Institute” Bicycle Given for Only Seventy-Five New Subscribers. 


After much search we have finally concluded a contract with one of the leading and best known bicycle manu- 
facturers in this country, (we cannot advertise the name but will give it in correspondence if desired) so as to be 
able to give this splendid wheel for only seventy-five subscribers to our papers. It is an actual fact that under this 
offer we supply the bicycle. and papers at less than cost to us, expressly to make our profit in the future on 
renewals and indirectly as a result of greatly increased circulation. We want hundreds of our good friends to 
avail themselves of this great offer or we shall be deprived of even these prospective profits. 

Of all persons teachers can 
make most use of a good wheel. 
Except in rainy weather the 

~ —— roads in most parts of the coun- 

Pe ; try are good enough to ride 
Wy > easily. Notice the enormous 

i ' favor that women are giving the 
' wheel at the present time. In 
and around New York there are 
fully as many women riders of 
wheels as men. Subscriptions 
should be sent in as rapidly as 
secured. An account will be 
kept and when list is finished the wheel will be sent, securely crated, by express from New York or Chicago as may 
be nearest. Subscriptions must be at full rates, but list may consist of subscriptions forall or any one of the five 
papers. Thus it will not be hard even in a small town where there are but 20 to 25 teachers to get enough sub- 
scribers, as many will take two or even three different papers. We have issued a fine descriptive, illustrated cata- 
logue of the wheel which will be sent on request. . 


THE INSTITUTE—lI0DEL C.—PRICE, $100. 


Frame, Diamond, made from cold drawn seamless steel tubing, 14 inch lower tube, 4 inch rear forks and stays; Height of Frame, 
22,24, 0r26inches; Bearings, Cones and cups are turned from tool steel, carefully tempered, drawn to straw color, highly polished, and 
absolutely dust-proof; Wheels, 28 inches, front and rear. Barrel hubs; Weight, 23 pounds; Wheel Base, 43 inches; Tread, 5'< inches; 
Front Fork, Tubular steel, single drop-forged crown, heavily nickeled parts; /eda/s, Monarch rat-trap and rubber combination; Rims, 
Finest Plymouth wood; Sadd/e, Latest pattern Garford or Beck Hygienic; Sprocket Wheels, Forged steel, accurately milled to fit chain, 
and detachable or interchangeable without removing crank or pedal; Crass, Detachable, round steel, 6!¢ inch throw; Crank A x/e, Forged 
steel, with nickeled ends; Sfokes, Tangent butted ends, full nickel-plated; Mandle-Bar, Adjustable, stecl, nickel-plated, or wood, cork 
grips; Zool-Bag, Black leather, triangular, with nickel-plated pump, oil can, wrench, screw-driver, and tire-repair outfit; Chazn, 4 in. Indian- 
apolis, Humber pattern, adjustable by patented device; Seat Post, Hollow, with % inch solid top. “T” shaped; Gear, 68, 72, 76, or 80 
inches; Finish, maroon or royal blue, (black to order), handsomely decorated with all bright parts heavily nickeled on copper; 7ires, 
pneumatic, 154 in. Morgan & Wright quick repair, Hartford or Vim. 


LADIES’ “INSTITUTE.”—Specifications similar to those of Model C, with drop frame, and dress guards of noiseless, highly polished 
hardwood, mud and chain guards laced so as to afford perfect protection for the skirts. 


OUR OFFER—W¢ will send either wheel, well crated, from New York or Chicago, as may be nearest, by express or freight, 
Sor only $75.00 in new subscriptions to our papers. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS many. No. 27—Heidelberg Castle,Germany. No. 28—Cologne Cathedral, Germany. 
. 


No 29.— Alhambra, Spain. No 30.—Country House, Granada, Spain. 

The demand for photographs of famous buildings and natural scenery is steadily on the | We send these packed instrong tubes, Framescan be purchased from your local 
increase, Those who go abroad seldom return without a number of unmounted photographs, dealer or we will send knockdown frames, complete with holes for nails and wood 
These are ever afterwatds turned to with delight and often framed, Cheap as theseare back for $1 75 but without glass which can be purchased at any local (dealer or we 
abroad, our series of AMLICO photographs are much lower in cost. The size of each can frame them with fine 3-inch dark oak frame complete for $3.00 each. Boxing 
834x12inches and would cost usually aol 50 to 75 cents each. These we cffer are not willbe gocts, but we cannot guarantee safe delivery. 

—s re oat =e made by a process that gives the same effect so it is difficult to 

tell them from the real. is enables the extraordinarily low price of 50 cents a set of ten 

to be made. Think of it! There are ten sets of 10 oak of A wines from all over the world, LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
drawn from the following countries : 

Set 1— United States, Set 2—British Isles. Set 8—Switzerland, Greece, Germany, for School Decoration. We offer six superb photo gelatine prints, size, 26x35 inches, 
fpaia. Set 4—France, Italy, Set s—India, Set 6é—Holy Land, Egypt. Set7—U.S, to be framed and hung on the schoolroom walls. The price of real photographs of 

olorado and Mexico, Set 8—West Indies Seto—France, Set 1o—Egypt. this size is from $6 to $15. These cannot be told, except by an expert, from the real 














Past 3 in detail has the following: No. 21, Matterhorn, Switzerland ; No. 22—Jung, photogr - They have all the sharpness of the real thing. Our price is only $1.00 


aph 
frau. No. 23—Geneva and Mt. Blanc, Switzerland, No. 24—Acropolis, Athen - each, or $4.50 for the set of six as follows:—The Coliseum, The Roman Forum, St. 
Greece, No, 25—Parthenon, Athens, Greece, N>. 26—National Gallery, Berlin, Ger Peters at Rome, Tower of London, A Mountain Scene, Alps, A Swiss Glacier 


OUR OFFER—Any one prt, price 50 cents, sent postpaid for one new subscriber. The set of 10 parts sent postpaid for 7 new subscribers. 








Gentlemen’s Mackintoshes. Two Styles. Water=proof Wraps and Mlackintoshes. 


The comfort that a really good, durable, 
nice-looking water-proof coat or wrap will 
afford, especially to teachers who have t» 
face all weathers, is very great. So-called 
water-proofs can be had from §1 up, but it 
is best to get almost anything else cheap, 
except a water-proof. A single rain will 
render the cheaper goods shabby. We have 

icked out several styles of the most relia- 
lar p : : 

le, medium priced goods. At a recent 
ale at Wanamaker’s, these identical goods 
were priced somewhat higher. Remember 
these goods are sewed and fancy-lined, and 
are elegant and durable garments. If skirt 
lengths of regular sizes are too long the 





No.1 is a dark blue or black Habit cloth 
box coat (coats with capes are seldom worn by 
entlemen at this time) with velvet collar, 
ancy lining, sewed, cemented, and strapped 
seams and sockets. 
No. 2 is a handsome brown covert cloth, 
a little heavier than the above with velvet 
collar, cemented seams, etc. 
Either of these garments look like a regu 
spring overcoat of fine quality, and only the . 
wearer knows that it is perfectly waterproof , 
and as warm as an ulster. The cut represents 
these garments perfectly. 
Stock sizes are as follows: (The first No. is 
chest size, then length, third, length of sleeve ) purchaser can easily cut off and stitch. 
34X52X31 1-2; 36X52X32 I-23; 38X52X33 1-2; 40x Ladies’ Water-proof 1 andem, two styles. 
54X34 5 42X54X35 5 44X54X35 1-25 46X54x36: 48X No, 1 is a graceful double cape garment 
4X36 1-25 eectall, Special measurements of dark blue or black cassimere cloth, fast 
ave to be specially made, $1.50 extra, color, fancy lined. No sleeves, as detach- 
OUR OFFER.— Price of cither No. 1 or No. okie cape covers arms perfectly. Velvet 
2, $5.00 or sent for by express, carefully COMAar. | t 
Sack a, Sor eter Me pt Nas r No. 2 is a London tan mixed goods, very 
All these garuents are sent by express at pretty indeed, fast color, fancy-lined, two , : 
the cost of the purchaser. capes with velvet collar, no sleeves. aks 
They come in the following sizes bust and skirt length,respectively, 
30X52; 34X54 330x56; 38x58; 40x60 ; 42x62; capes are 15 and 27 ins. long. The cut gives a good representation. Other sizes have to be made 
ata cost of $1.50 extra. Price, No 1, $5, or sent for 4 new subscribers; No.2, $4.50, or sent for 7 new subscribers; by express, carefully packed. 































































The Century Magazine and the 
Century Gallery of Portraits. 


Every one knows “The Century Magazine.” It repre- 
sents the best in literature and art. Teachers and allother 
people of cultivation would like to read it regularly. The 
price ($4.00 a year) sometimes prevents. For the entire 
twenty-seven years of its existence “The Century Maga- 
azine” has made a specialty of portraits of famous people, 
and these have been engraved by the men who have made 
America lead the world in wood-engraving. The original 

















‘ portraits are the work of many of the best-known painters 
a of the world and its most artistic photographers, and they 
a include the best obtainable likenesses of crowned heads, 


statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. 
Constant calls have come for proof copies ot many of these 
portraits for framing, and a limited number are supplied 
at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs, and $2.co for India 
proois. They have now gathered together the very best 
and most popular one hundred of the many hundreds that 
have appeared, and have issued these in portfolio form. 
The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad 
margins, size 93x13'/, each on a sheet by itself, and the col- 
lection is gathered into a richly decorated box. The por- 





Framed for Christmas 
..Presents... 


This is a tiny miniature reproduction 
of the beautiful portrait of Paderewski, 
framed in ebony You can imagine no 
more attractive Christmas present to a 
friend than a portrait of a favorite poet 
or musician artistically framed. The 
owner of this magnificent collection can 
make up scores of such presents and still 


have scores of portraits left. The Cen- 
tury Callery contains a circular offering 
specially low prices on artistic ebony 


frames (including glass, etc.), of just the 
size to fit the portraits,—10}g x 14}4 ins., 
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LIST OF PORTRAITS. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
Arnold, Matthew 
Besant, Sir Walter 
Bismarck 

Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Booth, Edwin 

Brooks, Phillips 
Browning, Robert 
Bryant, William Cullen 
Bryce, James 

Burns, Robert 

Bulow, Hans von 
Burroughs, John 

Cable, George W. 
Carlyle, Thomas 

Clay, Henry 
Cleveland, Grover 
Columbus 

Cooper, Peter 
Coquelin 

Corot 

Curtis, George William 
Daubigny 

Daudet, Alphonse 
Duse, Eleanora 
Dvorak, Antonin 

Eliot, George 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Eugenie 

Franklin, Benjamin 
Gladstone, W. E 


Gounod, Charles Francois 


Grant, U.S, 

Greeley, Horace 

Grieg, Edward 

Hale, Edward Everett 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Helmholz, Hermann von 
Herschel, Sir John 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Howe, Julia Ward 
Howells, William D. 
Inness, George 

Irving, Washington 

James, Henry 

Jefferson, Joseph 
efferson, Thomas 

booed 

Kipling, Rudyard 


Lang, Andrew 

Leo XIll. 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Lind, Jenny 

Liszt, Franz 
Longfeliow, ae w. 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 
Lowe pase Russell 
Marshall, John 
McKinley, William 
oineel g Y Francois 
Mitchell, S, Weir 
Modjeska, 

Moliere, 

Moltke, von 

Mozart, 

Newman, Cardinal 
Nightingale, Florence 
Paderewski, 

Parkman, Francis 
Pasteur, 

Pompadour, Marquis de 
oe 
Salvini, Tommaso 
Sand, George 
Savonarola, 

Shelley, 

Sheridan, PeH 
Sherman, W. T 
Schumann, Robert 
Siddons, Sarah 

Stael Madame de 
Stedman, E. C. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 
St. Gaudens, A 
Stockton. Frank R. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Tennyson, 

Thackeray W.M 
Tolstoi. Leo 
Tourgueneff, Ivan 
Twain, Mark 

Verdi 

Victoria, Queen 
Wagner, Richard 
Washington, George 
Webster, Daniel 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
Wilson, John 
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traits are wood-engravings, and the 

aggregate cost was between twenty- 

five and thirty thousand dollars, 

The retail price of the Portrait Gal- 
lery will be $7.50 when it is offered to 
the general public. 

OUR OFFER—“7he Century Maga- 
sine” for one year ($4.00) and this 
splene id ( rallery of Por traits( $7.50) 
prepaid, by express, to any one sena- 








outside measure. 














Landor, Walter Savage 


ing $12 in new subscriptions to our 
papers at full rates. 


William LI., Emperor 





The Autoharp. 


is one of the most novel inventions of the age. In size and shape it 
rescmbles the zither. Padded notes or dampers which are called chord- 
. bars, are placed 

, over the 
strings. By 
pressin one of 
these bars and 
moving the fin- 
ger across the 
strings a _per- 
fect chord is 
produced. The 
Autoharp is so 
constructed 
that with the 
use of the 
chord-bars 
those without 
, . any knowledge 

of music can readily produce beautiful harmonies and with a little 
practice play any piece of music desired. DrEscrIPTION: This is a 
very popular autoharp, since it allows the performer to play in two 
keys, F and C. It has 23 strings and 5 bars, producing the chords of 
C, F and B Flat Major; and Cand G Seventh. The appearance of the 
No.234 Autoharp is very handsome throughout, the imitation ebony 
bars and supports forming a striking contrast to the light colored 
sounding board. It measures 18x1o inches and weighs 234 pounds, Is 
securely packed in.a pasteboard box, together with an instruction book 
containing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, two pic..s and tuning key. 
OUR OFFER—/Price, $5. Wéill be sent for $7 in new subscriptions 
to our papers at fullrate. Sent by express at purchaser's expense. 


Fun With Electricity. 


consists of a box containing 20 differeiit articles, together with a Book 
of Instruction having 38 illustrations and 55 pages. With this outfit 
sixty experiments 
frictional electricity for 
boys and girls can be 
performed. 
ing and at the same 
time instructive. The 












atically arranged. Here 
are some of them: 
Chain  lightning.— An 
Electric Whirligig. — 
The Baby Thunder- 
storm—A Race with 
Electricity—An_ Elec- 

: tric Frog Pond.—An 
Electric Ding-Dong—The Magic Finger—Dad‘y Long-Legs.— 
{umping Sally—An Electric Kite—Very Shocking.—Condensed 
ightning—An Electric Fly-Trap—The Merry Pendulum.—An 
Electric Ferry-Boat—A Funny Piece of Paper.—A Joke on the 
Family Cat.—Electricity Plays Leap-Frog.—Lightning Goes Over a 
Bridge.—Electricity Carries a Lantern.—And 4o others. Price 50 cts 
OUR OFFER—ili// be sent for one new subscriber to TEACHERS’ IN- 
STITUTE, PRIMARY SCHOOL, 07 EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, §$/. 


in | 
It is amus- | 


experiments are system- | 


Cameras. 


We have examined 
carefully all the cameras 
made and conclude that 
the Vive Camera offers 
much more for the mon 
ey than any other made 
for the following rea- 
sons: 

No other camera is so 
small and compact for 
the size of picture taken, 
44x44 in. 

No plate holders are 
required, and the §5 
size will hold 18 glass 
plates or 50 film, so 
The combination shutter 
t uses glass plates or cut films of the size 








many that day-light loading is not necessary. 

is a marvel ot ingenuity. 

listed in any smaller size. 

No. 1 VivE. Price, $5. Size outside 4%{x5x7!< covered with fine 
black leather packed carefully in wooden box with complete direc- 
tions. Has 12fplate holders for 4%¢x4% plates or films or, 18 glass 
plates and 50 films may be used without plate holders. Has Univer- 
sal lens, with new 3 time finger release shutter, brilliant large square 
finder centered ro fone and tripod sockets. No.2 Vive. Price, $7.50, 
is one inch larger permitting the use of36 glass plates or 100 cut films 

It has also alenscapand 3diaphramattachment No.4 Vivi. Price. 

$10. Same as No. 2 for 4x5 in. plates and focussary attachment and 

|two finders. Holds 18 plates or 50 cutfilms. Also tourist leather 
| cases, tipods, developing and finishing outfits ($2) plates, etc. 

OUR OFFER—lVe will furnish any oft e above fornew subscribers 
to our papers amounting to double the price quoted above, viz: $5 
camera for $10 in subscriptions, and so on; or, for cash at above 
rates.Outfits and accessories at same rates. All will be sent by 
express at purchaser's cost. 


Fun With Magnetism 


contains an outfit similar to the above with book of instructions for 
performing 61 experiments in magnetism. Some amusing experi- 
ments: Something 
for Nervous People 
to Try.—The ted 
sey Mosquito.—The 















Stampede.—tThe ye . : 
Runaway.—The pe/ a pov 
Dog-fight.—The ag gnetism 


W hirligig.—The 
Naval Battle.—A 
String of Fish—A 
Magnetic Gun.—A 
1% Upsidedown.— 
| A Magnetic W ind- he 
mill.--A Compass 

Upsidedown.—The Magnetic Acrobat—And many others. Price 35c. 
|OUR OFFER—7we sets will be sent, postpaid, for one new subscriber 
at$r.oo t9 TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, PRIMARY SCHOOL, or Epu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 
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Now AN ERA IN PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS Yew 


Rady. Ready. 
IS MARKED BY THE PUBLICATION OF 


Bancroft’s School Gymnastics 


By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn Public Schools. 


| 


EIGHT SCHOOL YEARS.—This manual of free-hand exercises covers eight grades of work for 
the eight years of the elementary school course. The work of each grade is arranged in a series of 
lessons. The exercises are given in response to the commands of the teacher. These commands 
are given in full in each lesson. 

228 ILLUSTRATIONS.—The exercises are illustrated by this large number of photographs 
of the various positions. The exercises are selected mainly for their usefulness in correcting 
posiure., 

PRACTICAL FOR THE CLAss TEACHER.—The clear directions, the many illustrations, the 
running accompaniment of explanatory notes and illustrations, make it the most valuable book 
on this subject for the teacher. Superintendents, principals and teachers intending to introduce 
Physical Training should see this book. Price, $1.50. Special terms for introduction. A 
sample copy to any teacher for examination, $1.28, postpaid. 


Chree Excellent New Guides. |Three New Ghild-Study Books. 


se By Dr. G. Stanley Ball. 





Bow to Ceach Botany. ‘1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


A manual of methods and of plans tor work in Plant Study. This extremely interesting story was published some years 
You can do delightful work with your children by the aid of this ago in Scribner’s Magazine and is now for the first time made ac- 
little book, Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. cessible to the great body of teachers. All interested in the great 

| Child-Study movement should read this very suggestive story. 


Dow to Manage Busy Mork. ‘2, H Study of Dolls. 

, | This is a very full account of one of the most complete and 
Invaluable for the primary teacher. A new book of excel-| satisfactory investigations along the line of Child-Study that has 

lent educational devices and how to use them. Price, 25 cents. | been undertaken. Now first presented in book form. 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds. 


A knowledge of what the average child already knows when 
: , ae : : fa he first goes to school will be a valuable guide—determining 
cqoaseduel wrdogl Marking Geography ee Se teacher | what and how to teach him. The book opens up a valuable field 
can use, and that will make the subject most profitable and | of inquiry and shows how it may be carried on. 

interesting. Bright; full of suggestions. Price, 35 cents. Ea h,limpeloh, * cents, p 8s paid. 


Dean’s the Geograpby Class. 





OUTLINES FOR 


PRIMARY*“2_ KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 


IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RELATED SUBJECTS. ARRANGED BY MONTHS. 
By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE, of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Normal School. 


The Outlines are arranged first by Months, then by Weeks. The topic for each week being given with full outline for its 
presentation; the Songs, Games and Stories that accompany it, the Gifts, the Modeling, Cutting, Pasting, etc. The correlation of 
the kindergarten work with the study of nature is very interesting and will produce beautiful results. The book contains about 
300 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cts., net. 





THE ood TEACHER S GUIDE FOR = TURE STUDY. | Dow to Celebrate Thanksgiving 
Payne S$ 100 Lessons m Nature. and Christmas. The best book for those occasions. Con 


THE TITLES OF THE CHAPTERS WILL INDICATE SOME- tains Exercises for all: Grades. Recitations, Songs, Drills, 
THING OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK. Dialogues, and Complete Programs. Price, 25 cts., postpaid 
Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation; Chap. II.— 

Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; Chap, I1].—Lessons on D ‘ll d b 
Animals; Chap. I1V.—The School Museum; Chap. V.—Rainy- fa M 
pc Lessons ; Chap. VI.—Lessons in the School Yard; Chap. VII. ncy rus an arches. 
—Walks with the Children; Chap. VIII.—Collections during . ree re ‘ . aa on 
Vacation; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study. bp newest and brightest book of drills. _ Contains 22 Drills 
Books of Reference, etc. 14 Motion Songs, 8 Action Pieces. Full directions with each. 
_ In Chap. II. we find Lessons in Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propaga- | Fully illustrated. Price, 25 cts., postpaid. 
tion, the Daisy, the Gentian, &c. In Chap. III. some of the 
topics are Insects: the Beetle, the Fly, the Grasshopper, the Bee | 
Family, Wasp, Ants, Dragon Fly, Turtle, Fish, Birds, Bones, etc. | 
In Chap. V. we have Lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, We have a large stock of Recitation and Dialogué Books of all pub- 
Soap, Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. Price, 90 cts., postpaid. | tighers—the BEST published. Catalogue free on request. 





Hundreds of other Teachers’ Books and Helps of all kinds are described in our Catalogue, which is FRBE. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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October 9, 1897. 


exceeded this fall. Recitations began Sept. 20, but examina- 
tions had been held for several days before. 


Instructors in Brooklyn High School. 


Three vacancies in the Brooklyn high school have been filled 
as follows: Prof. John B. Dunbar, head instructor in Eng- 
lish; J. St. Clair Roberts, assistant in English; Morgan J. 
Goldsmith, instructor in commercial branches. Prof. Dunbar 
took the four years’ course in Amherst college in two years, 
receiving a diploma, “ honoris causa,” the first ever given by 
the college. Mr. Roberts is a Princeton graduate, and Mr. 
Goldsmith is a graduate of Palo Alto institute, Pennsylvania, 
also of the Pottsville (Penn.) Business college. 


Opening of Cooper Union. 


The women’s classes in art and stenography, Cooper Union, 
began Monday. The scientific classes for men began Tuesday 
evening, and the art classes for men, Wednesdz ay evening. As 
usual, all classes are full, and hundreds of applicants are on the 
waiting lists. Three rooms on the second floor of the insti- 
tute have been fitted for class-room use, two being devoted to 
art, the third to higher mathematics. The annual a of 
$10,000 from the bequest of $200,000, made by the late Miss 
Cooper, is to be used for the gradual enlargement of the scien- 
tific classes. 


New York Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The next regular meeting will be held at the “ St 


Denis,” 
corner Broadway and 1ith street, Saturday 


evening, Oct. 9, 














Ve ie 


Professor Samuel Weir, New York University, who will address the 
Scnoolmasters’' Club on Saturday evening, Oct. 9. 


1897. The dinner hour is 6 P. M. 
by Prof. Samuel Weir, Ph.D., 
the Ideal in Education.” 





There will be an address 
New York, on “ The Place of 
Charles A. Dorsey, Secretary. 

Thomas S. O’Brien, President. 


Columbia University Library. 


The new Columbia university library has a shelving and 
storage capacity of near 2,000,000 volumes. The building will 
not be entirely finished for nearly two months more, although 
it is ready for library use. High above the broad steps is this 
inscription, in letters large enough to be read from the street: 


Kings College Founded in the Province of 
New York 
By Royal Charter in the Reign of George II 
Perpetuated as Columbia College by the 
People of New York 
When they Became Free and Independent 
Maintained and Cherished from Generation 
to Generation 
For the Advancement of the Public Good 
And the Glory of Almighty God. 

In the vestibule are two large marble columns of green, and 
beyond these steel gates will open into the reading-room. 
This is surrounded by a broad corridor, flanked by four mas- 
sive columns, richly polished. The dome is rounded, the in- 
terior being colored a soft blue. The floor space beneath the 
dome is to be the main reading-room, with accommodations 
for 240 persons. The book shelves will run up to a height of 
from 12 to 15 feet and contain about 10,000 volumes, to be 
used as a reference library. 

Beyond the main room separate rooms will be devoted to 
special subjects. Upstairs are similar rooms, three or four 
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having space for 100,000 volumes each. The shelves are of the 
very latest pattern, being of sheet steel, riveted on cast-iron 
frames, with adjustable shelves. There are separate and con- 
venient rooms for the librarians; where the cataloguing, classi- 
fying, and other details attendant upon a great library can be 
conducted. 

The work of removing the 
building has been going on all summer, 
complete. In another month, however, 
doubtedly be in working condition. 


230,000 volumes from the old 
but is not yet quite 
everything will un- 


New School Buildings. 


The following new school buildings and additions are, ac- 
cording to contract, to be completed on or before March 15, 
1898: Public school No. 151, Ninety-first street and First ave- 
nue, 33 class-rooms, Oct. 15, 1897; public school No. 1, Henry, 
Oliver, and Catharine streets, 48 class-rooms, gymnasium, 
manual training, roof playground, Feb. 16, 1898; public school 
No. 156, Trinity avenue and 136th street, 21 class-rooms, Nov. 
1. 1897; public school No. 63, Fulton avenue and 173d street, 
33 class-rooms, gymnasium, manual training, Feb. 11, 1808; 
public school, addition, Broome and Sheriff streets, 12 class- 
rooms, gymnasium, manual training, Nov. 15, 1897; public 
school No. 13, addition, Essex and East Houston streets, 21 
class-rooms, Dec. 31, 1897; public school No. 94, addition, Six- 
ty-eighth street, near Amsterdam avenue, 12 class-rooms, gym- 
nasium, manual training, Dec. 31, 1897; public school No. 93, 
addition, Ninety-third street, near Amsterdam avenue, 12 
class-rooms, gymnasium, manual training, Dec. 3r, 1897; pub- 
lic school No. 2, addition, 4 street, 3 class-rooms, gym- 
nasium, manual training, Jan. 20, 1898; public school No. 90, 
addition Throgg’s Neck, 4 class-rooms, inside playground, 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 1, 1897; public school No. 133, Fox and Simp- 
son streets, 8 class-rooms, Dec. 2, 1897; public school No. 97, 
addition, Westchester, 8 class-rooms, Dec. 27, 1897 


The Founder of New York. 


In a letter sent by the mayor of New York some time ago in 
answer to a request, from Vienna, Austria, for the name of the 
founder of the city, the following statement is made: 

‘All authorities agree that Peter Minuit, concerning whose 
nationality there is a difference of opinion, arrived in New Neth- 
a on the Sea Gull, Skipper Tienpont commanding, on May 

, 1623.. He was a director of the newly formed and powerful 
Dutch India Company. There is also no divergence of opinion 
that it was the redoubtable Peter who purchased Manhattan is- 
land from the Indians and founded in the same year, 1623, New 
Amsterdam. New Amsterdam afterward became New York. If 
the city ever erects a monument in memory of its founder, Peter 
Minuit will come in for that honor. 


At the office of Charles Putzel, counsel for the board of edu- 
cation, a meeting of some of the students of public school No. 
35 was held. It was there resolved to give a dinner to Pres. 
Thomas Hunter, of the Normal college, this to be at the Wal- 
dorf hotel, Oct. 16. A permanent society, to be known as the 
Thomas Hunter Alumni Association, of the Old Thirteenth 
street school, is to be formed, to which only graduates of the 
school between the years from 1855 to 1870 will be eligible to 
membership. Pres. Hunter was principal of the school dur- 
ing these years 


Packer Collegiate institute opened Sept. 20, with nearly 700 
pupils. Few changes among teachers are noted, the new mem- 
bers of the faculty being Miss May Blossom, a graduate of the 
New York college for the training of teachers, who will teach 
chemistry; Miss Annie Jones, for the last three years an in- 
structor in the Salzburg, Pa., high school, who will teach Eng- 
lish composition; Miss Edith Squires, of the class of ’94, who 
will teach preparatory classes. 


The program of exercises for the dedication of the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts, last Saturday, was as follows: The singing 
of a hymn to the tune, “ America;’”’ prayer of dedication, Dr, 
Lyman Abbott; the work of the museum explained by A. Au- 
gustus Healy, president of the board of trustees; an address on 
behalf of the city of Brooklyn, by Mayor Wurster; “The Func- 
tion of Education in a Democratic Society,” Pres. Eliot, of 
Harvard university 


Dr. James P. Haney, who has been lecturer on physiological 
pedagogics for the past two years in the New York university 
school of pedagogy, has resigned his position. Dr. Haney 
has been a eet lecturer of acknowledged ability in making 
clear the relation which medicine bears to pedagogy. Both 
the he ty aa students of the institution regret that he can- 
not continue his work. But the duties of his position as su- 
pervisor of manual training in the New York city schools have 
increased so much in the last year that he could not possibly 
continue his university work. 


Rockaway Beach, L. L.- 
Free school, district No. 
school building at Rockaway 
completed Feb. 1, 1808. 

Flushing, L. I.—The high school opened Sept. 
principal, Prof. John Holley Clark; Prof. Wood, 
of sciences, and others being introduced by Supt. 


The board of education of Union 
23, has accepted plans for the new 
Park. The building is to be 


20, the new 
the teacher 
Chickering. 
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Long Island Notes. 


Newtown, L. I.—The total number oi pupils in attendance 
at the various schools is 5,295, an increase of 522 over the num- 
ber enrolled in September, 1896. A new school building has 
been erected this last year at Laurel Hill; a brick building, to 
cost $60,000, is just being completed at Maspeth, and another 
will be finished during the coming year in Newtown village. 
A new building is being planned for Evergreen, and large ad- 
ditions have been made to the East Williamsburg, the Metro- 
politan, and the Whitepot buildings. 














Supt. Vernon L. Daney, East Orange, N. J. 


Rockaway Beach, L. I.—Plans have just been accepted for 
a new central school building, to be built at Holland station, 
Rockaway Beach, to cost $55,000. Morrell Smith, a graduate 
of Pratt institute, class of ’92, is the architect. The founda- 
tions of the building will be of limestone, and the walls will be 
faced with light buff bricks. Thetrimmings will be of terra cot- 
ta, the roof of red tiles. The building will have a frontage of 156 
feet, and will vary in depth from 75 to 100 feet, covering 15,000 
square feet of ground. It will be two stories high, and have 
a large basement containing two gymnasiums. 

There will be a rotunda 25 feet in diameter, with branching 

from it three main corridors, leading to different parts of the 
building. There will be eight class-rooms, a library, property 
room, and principals’ room on the first floor. On the second 
floor there will be six class-rooms, two teachers’ rooms, and 
the large assembly hall, whose seating capacity will be 700. 
_ The interior will be finished in ash. The staircases will have 
iron string-pieces, filled with hollow, fireproof brick, and slate 
treads and landings. A cupola will rise from the center of the 
roof to a distance of 110 feet. This will contain a clock with 
dials nine feet in diameter, lighted at night by electricity. 


Roslyn, L. I.—The trouble between Commissioner W. M. 
Peck and the board of education, which assumed such grave 
proportions that it was referred to State Supt. Skinner, has 
been settled. Commissioner Peck was unwilling to endorse 
the plans for a new school building adopted by the board, but 
advised the adoption of others. Supt. Skinner suggested a 
basis of agreement, and the plans have been approved. Bids 
will be asked at once for the purchase of $15,000 in school 
ee and proposals will be received for the building of the 
school. 


Great Neck, L. I—The increase of children in the primary 
rooms was beyond the capacity of one teacher, and Miss A. 
De F. Taylor has been engaged to take charge of the excess. 


Evergreen, L .I.—More than 200 children are unable to at- 
tend the school for lack of room. Some of those who have 
been can remain only half a day. In one class there are more 
than a hundred pupils. 


Orient, L. I.—To the surprise of the citizens of Orient, State 
Supt. Skinner has refused to make district No. 2 a free union 
school district, including the entire village. It seems that the 
tax-payers did not proceed, according to law, to make the 
change, so that now all the necessary steps, including the 
election of a board of education must be retaken. 
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Educational Affairs in New Jersey. 


The East Orange High School. 

East Orange, N. J.—The high school begins the year with 
an unusually strong faculty. The entering class number 17s. 
Among the new places in the faculty is that of teacher of boys’ 
gymnastics and athletics, filled by Thomas G. Adams, A. B. 
The school has a fine gymnasium, well supplied with appar- 


atus. This school, in both equipment and thoroughness of in- 


struction, is fast taking rank among the very best 


Educational Matters in Bloomfield. 
Bloomfield, N. J—Mr. Wm. E. Chancellor, formerly of the 


Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn, becomes superintendent 


of the schools of Bloomfield, in place of John B. Dunbar, re- 


signed. Mr. Chancellor is assured of the hearty support of the 


board of education and citizens. A recent meeting voted to 
bond the district for the erection of a new school building. 
The borough of Glen Ridge has asked for a hearing on the 
matter before the attorney-general, and it is not likely that the 
bond issue will be authorized until the matters at issue between 
the two districts are settled by a decision of the court of ap- 
peals. 


Miss Hebard Made Supervising Principal at Millburn. 


Millburn, N. J.—Another example of the tendency to giv: 
responsible educational positions to women is seen in the re- 
cent unanimous election of Miss A. May Hebard as supervis- 
ing principal of the schools of Millburn township, Essex coun- 


ty, N. J. 
sersey County School Superintendents Appointed. 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 5.—The state board of education to-day 
appointed Edward A. Murphy as superintendent of schools 
in Hudson county, to succeed the Rev. George C. Houghton, 
whose term has expired, and who has accepted a call as assist- 
ant rector of the church of the Transfiguration, New York 
city. John Enright was re-appointed superintendent for Mon- 
mouth county, and Jahn Terhune in Bergen, and Elmer C. 
Sherman in Essex. In Passaic H. A. Wilcox was re-appoint- 
ed, to succeed James C. Donnell, and in Salem T. G. Dunn, to 
succeed Robert Gwynne. 

It is understood that the changes were made in order to give 
places to Republicans. The state board of education has been 
made up of an equal number of Republican and Democratic 
members. Formerly it was Democratic, and all of the county 
superintendents were of the same faith. 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—The board of education advertised for 
bids and proposals for the erection of a school building, in ac- 
cordance with plans made by C. Powell Karr, architect. The 
bids were received Sept. 30, and one of the conditions was, that 
only Perth Amboy labor should be employed. 


Montclair, N. J—The public schools opened with an unusu- 
ally large attendance. The buildings have all undergone a 
complete renovation, considerable work having been done at 
the Mount Hebron school, where the hall on the second floor 
has been divided into four large class-rooms. One grade has 
been added to the Chestnut street school, with a room fitted up 
for its use, while another room has been arranged for a manual 
training department. The new building on Maple avenue is 
finished, and is occupied by children of the fourth ward 


Jersey City, N. J.—The examining committee of the New 
Jersey board of education met here Sept. 25 to examine appli- 
cants for the superintendencies of Hudson, Essex, Passaic, 
Bergen, and Monmouth counties. 


Newark, N. J.—A course of lectures, to be given Wednes- 
day evenings during November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, in the high school, and in the Oliver street, South Tenth 
street, and Summer avenue schools, has been arranged by the 
board of education: 
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That Thomas Arnold insisted that “ above ail the 
teacher should be a gentleman” is connected with 
Why was this? A 
youth sent out into the world with a small equipment 


his name by even casual readers. 


of knowledge, but well equipped as to manners is quite 
likely to succeed. This fact is so well settled that 
we need not stop to discuss it. 
facts. 


But here are other 
He is now able to consort with people who 
rank above him in riches and position, and this we 
know is of immense importance. Again, he is so 
pained by the company of those of bad manners that 
he keeps out of it- A teacher who does not enable 
his pupils to possess good manners is neglecting the 
second of the great things to be done; good thoughts; 
good manners. 


There is considerable discussion in cities as to ways 
of assisting the poor. In looking over the utterances 
made from time to time it is remarkable that so few 
point out the fact that the sole means is education. 
By this is not meant that the poor need to be drilled 
on the multiplication table ; they need what the pu- 
pils of a school need and what they get in a good 
school. A person who gets small wages needs more 
than the well paid to know his surroundings. A 
clergyman’s widow on the east side of the city, said, 
“] don’t complain of the building for the rent I pay, 
it is good enough ; but cheap rents bring one in con- 
tact,with people of such dreadful manners.” She felt 
as never before the misery of being with the uned- 
ucated. 


The acts of the students of Taylor university, Waco, 
Texas, in maltreating the editor of a paper who had 
reflected on their school cannot be approved of. They 
should reflect that truth is mighty and will prevail. 
If the statements made are untrue, the public sym- 
pathy will be with the university and it will not suffer. 
No mobs should find favor or support in an institute 
of learning. 


The readers of Zhe Journal will be glad to know 
that Mr. Amos M. Kellogg has returned from his 
European tour which has occupied about five months. 
The letters which have appeared in these columns 
from time to time have given some idea of the course 
of his journey, and we are sure that these have been 
read with interest. He has returned in good health 
and with his devotion to educational progress unabat- 
ed, and our readers may look for his contributions in 


every issue. The article on * Two Pestalozzian Dis- 


ciples” in the issue of September 11 from his pen 
does justice to the Mayos, who were pioneers of the 
reform in elementary teaching that set in sixty years 
i 3 
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Extra Studies in the Public Schools. 


Chicago, Ill.—Several attacks have recently been made upon 
the use of the so-called “ extra” studies in the public schools, 
these extras including manual training, drawing, music, Ger- 
man, and physical culture. The argument has been made that 
if these were abolished sufficient money might be saved to the 
city for the erection of the needed school buildings. As a 
fact, the extra studies cost last year $253,801, while the expense 
of the needed buildings will be $2,545,000. At this rate, it 
would take ten years of this saving for the buildings needed 
to-day, and meanwhile it would require another $1,500,000 an- 
nually to accommodate the yearly increase in school popula- 
tion. The views of several of the important educators of Chi- 
cago were presented in the “ inter Ocean” a few days since. 
Among these, sevcial expressions of opinion are of general in- 
terest. 

Supt. Albert G. Lane says: 
culture are brought into harmony and proper relation to the 
other school studies, and are important clements in a child’s 
education. An examination of the exhibit of drawings at the 
Art institute will show the close relation the drawing bears to 
geography, history, science, and literature, in addition to the 
art culture. The results of the instruction in music may be 
felt in every home, social circle, church, or other society. It is 
needless to speak oi the value of the physical training which is 
given in the schools. The erect form, the well-balanced move- 
ment of the body, and self mastery which are acquired com- 
mend this department of the school work. 
study, and is commenced by pupils only upon request of their 
parents. It docs not exclude the regular grade work. The 
cost for the year was $137,008, or 72 cents per pupil on the 
whole average membership.” 

Assistant Supt. Leslie Lewis says: 
has inost business in our schools as a means of expression, and 


“ Music, drawing, and physical 


German is an extra 


“ Drawing, as an art, 


to make more vivid, and therefore more lasting, the impres- 
sions received by the pupils. I consider it very valuable. The 
specia! teachers are enthusiasts, and are naturally inclined to 
push the work in their department.| They may sometimes de- 
mand too much of both teachers and pupils, forgetting that 
both have other important studies to look after. This tenden- 
cy requires the supervision of a wise and conservative head, 
who can see all of the studies of the pupils in their proper 
relations, and will see that each has its proper share of time 
and attention.” 

Prin. Charles W. 


school, says: “ The 


Hyde Park high 
branches have 


French, of the 
so-called ornamental 
become so firmly’ established as _ essential parts of 
every properly constituted course of study that it seems 
liaidly necessary to enter into an argument in their behalf. A 
somewhat extended experience has convinced me that they 
have great broadening and liberalizing power in the education 
of the youth, and that without them an educational system 
would be utterly narrow and impoverished. The common 
schools shovid do something more than fit for practical and 
business life. They should cultivate lofty ideals and high 
moral aims, end should put the child in fullest possession of all 
his powers. in a word, they should fit him for life in its broad- 
est meaning, and rever-ending usefulness.” 

Assistant Supt. Alfred Kirk says: “ Drawing, music, manual 
training, physical culture, and modern languages are as essen- 
tial as the three ‘ R’s.’ If we have to dispense with something, 
let it be a little writing and arithmetic, or spelling, rather than 
music or drawing or manual training. In the matter of mod- 
ern languages we are behind other cities in the country in the 

Every child has a right to the 
In short, going through the list, 


importance we attach them. 
training of kindergartens. 

I heartily approve of each and every so-called ‘extra’ de 
partment, and hope for their extension.” 

Prof. James, head of the university extension department 
of Chicago university, such 
times as __ this, shall 
more of it in the future to 
tion, why the expenses cannot be cut down by diminishing the 
efficiency of the schools in the way of lopping off what some 
people are inclined to think extra and useless branches, such 


natural at 
undoubtedly hear 


says: “It is 
and we 
raise the 


~ 
near ques- 
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as music, drawing, German, manual training, the kindergar- 
ten, the high school, etc. In my opinion, no greater mistake 
could be made along any line than this. Training in music is 
not a superfluity. It is a fundamental essential to the civilized 
human being who is to take his place in our modern world as 
a member of the civilized society. The training in drawing, 
the exercises in manual training, are of equal importance, and 
so far from having these things cut down, they ought to be 
largely increased in efficiency and largely extended in scope. 
Every single child in the public schools of Chicago should 
have an opportunity in its school life to have that side of its 
nature developed which can only come out in answer to the 
training in music, in drawing, in manual training, and we are 
sinning to-day against the welfare of every child in the school 
to which such opportunity does not come.” 

Dean Julia Bulkley, of the department of pedagogy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says: “ The self-educative value of expression 
is getting to be more fully recognized, and drawing, music, 
and manual training are forms of expression which enlarge the 
happiness of the individual and his usefulness to society. The 
kindergarten rescues the poor child from the suggestions of 
evil in home or street to happy, healthful atmosphere. It saves 
many at this period when strongest impressions are made from 
the class of future criminals. What more paying investment 
can be made of the small sum devoted in the schools to this 
purpose?” 

Supt. Nightingale says: “ Slojd, manual traning, industrial ed- 
ucation, drawing, vocal music, sewing, cooking, are integral 
parts of the schools of Germany, France, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and the products and results of this education are 
the best proofs of its claim to recognition. Vocal music, not 
simply as a means of recreation and change, but as a moral 
agent, as a mental factor, a physiological force, is as important 


a part of school life as reading, writing, or arithmetic. Draw- 


ing correctly, systematically, continuously taught will equip 
boys and girls for usefulness and self-help far beyond that the 
knowledge of geography will give them. This study opens 
the eye to see and the ear to hear; it adds to one’s dexterity; 


it develops the power of discrimination; it enforces exactness; 
it corrects and perfects the judgment; it strengthens the rea- 
son, and is useful in ten thousand ways.” 


Lectures to Teachers, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The lectures to be given under the aus- 
pices of the Western Reserve university for 1897-8 by Robert 
MacDougall, Ph.D., associate professor of pedagogy in West- 
ern Reserve university and Leigh K. Baker, M.D., supervisor 
of physical training in the Cleveland public schools, will be on 
the general subjects of pedagogy and school sanitation. Under 
the first of these will be considered the special topics of child 
study and the Meaning of Education; Mental Heredity and 
Social Suggestion in the Child; Interest; Attention and Its 
Education; Association-Building in the Child; General Con- 
cepts; The Education of Infancy; Habit and Its Significance 
in Education; Memory; Language and Thought; Imagination 
and the Child Poet; Fairy Tales and the Teaching of Nature- 
Myths in the School; Fatigue; Education of the Central Ner- 
vous System and the Value of Manual Training; The Edu- 
cation of Bumps; The Child-Conscience; Choice and the 
Formation of Character; An Educated Greek; The Cloister 
Schools of the Middle Ages; The School Beggar and Mediz- 
val Culture; The Rise of Universities; Pestalozzi and the Ed- 
ucation of the Common People; A German Schoolmaster; 
The Common Schools of Norway and What They Can Teach 
Us; The Literature of Pedagogics. 

Under the head of School Sanitation, the following subjects 
will be treated: School Diseases; Personal Hygiene of Pupils; 
Hygiene of Instruction; Physical Education or Training; 
School Grounds; Buildings; Rooms; Ventilation; Heating; 
Sewerage; Cleaning. 


Boston, Mass.—The school committee of this city consists 
twenty-four members, three of whom are women, Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 
Of the six supervisors but one is a woman, Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, whose salary, $3,850, is one of the largest paid to any 
woman in any occupation in the country. 
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A New Indian Sehool. 


Duluth, Minn.—Contracts for the Government Indian school 
to be built at Tower will be let next month. The reservations 
that will be tributary to the school have a total population of 
only about 800 Indians, with possibly 100 of school age. The 
government will erect six large buildings, with a capacity for 
350 pupils, at a cost of $60,000, on the most improved plan, with 
new style ventilation, heating, and plumbing. They will be 
lighted with electricity, and will be furnished with a complete 
water and sewerage system. 

The Indians of the reservation are very indignant, as the en- 
tire expense of the school will come out of their funds, de- 
rived from the-sale of their lands. They consider that they 
should have been allowed a voice as to the erection of the 
plant, and they are loud in their denunciation of the govern- 
ment. No pupils besides the children of the Bois Fortes 
Chippewas will be likely to attend the school, as there are 
schools nearer all other reservations of the La Pointe agency 
and Tower can be reached only by a long journey from any 
other part of the district. 


A Practical Gift. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—The manual training school of Santa 
Barbara is the gift of Miss A. S. C. Blake, one of our citizens 
Seven years ago she selected from the teachers in the public 
schools Miss Ednah Rich, and placed her under the instruction 
of Prof. Larsson in Boston, sending her later to Sweden, to 
work under the supervision of Herr Otto Salomon, and after- 
ward to Leipzig, Germany. 

The work began in 1891, with a cooking school in charge of 
graduates of the Boston normal school of cookery. The re- 
sults of this school are most satisfactory. Fathers and moth- 
ers thoroughly appreciate the practical value of the knowledge 
gained. Needlework was not introduced until 1895, when Miss 
M. G. Campbell, of Toledo training school, was placed in 
charge. Foundation stitches, basting, hemming, etc., are 
taught on doll clothes, aprons, sheets, and pillow cases during 
the first year. In the second year the garments made embrace 
every necessary article for a wardrobe. Marvelous perfection 
has been attained in the mending of cross-way tears, and re- 
pairs of every kind. All of the models constructed in the 
sloyd room are the property of the maker., The model room 
contains specimens from the San Francisco high school,; clay 
models from Boston; woodwork from London board school, 
and from the Swedish sloyd. 

The building itself is elegant in exterior, substantial in con- 
struction, and complete in every detail. In a short time Miss 
Blake will deed the property to the city, which has recently ac- 
cepted the maintenance of the school. 


Pupil Government in Hyde Park. 


Hyde Park, Ill—Prin. Charles W. French, of the Hyde 
Park high school, considers that student government has been 
proved a success in his school. The system was started last 
March, and there are a senate, a central council, and a trib- 
unal in control. When guilty of violating rules, a pupil is re- 
sponsible to a tribunal composed of other pupils. The spirit 
of self-government pervades all classes, and great is the con- 
tempt shown for one who disobeys. Every room has a repre- 
sentative on the tribunal,and every studentisrequired to report 
the misdoings of a fellow-student to this tribunal, wherein ex- 
treme cases a penalty is decided upon, which is reported to the 
teacher. 

The first rule made under the pupil administration applies 
to conduct in the corridors during recess. Students must be 
orderly, and must not talk loudly enough to disturb others. 
The second rule forbids the mutilation of the walls and furni- 
ture, and applies to all forms of vandalism. 

Several of the principals of neighboring schools are observ- 
ing closely the system in use in Hyde Park, and it is probable 
that a similar plan will be tried elsewhere in the near future. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—It is estimated that the entering class at Cor- 
nell will number some over 700. This makes the total regis 
tration more than 2,000, although the exact number has not 
yet been ascertained. 
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Items of Live Interest. 


Watervliet, N. Y.—As an outgrowth of the deadlock in the 
non-partisan school board of this city, the schools have not yet 
been opened, although it is more than two weeks after the time 
for the commencement of the fall term. An appeal was made 
to State Supt. Skinner by the two Republican members of the 
board, asking that the two Democratic members be removed, 
and that they be authorized to employ a corps of teachers, 
janitors, and other employees. The decision of the state su- 
perintendent is a carfully worded and iateresting document. 
In it he refuses to remove any members of the board, but he 
orders that teachers be engaged, and the schools opened Oct. 
4, adding that if this is not done, he will exercise his author- 
ity by opening them himself. 


San Francisco. Cal—The board of education has taken steps 
to improve the course of study in use in the public schools. It 
it generally conceded that the number of books required at the 
beginning of the school term under the old course was excessive 
and the course was too severe for the children. Studies consid- 
ered superfluous will be dropped from the list and the entire 
course will be simplified. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The report of the health commissioner tes- 
tifies to the unsanitary condition of a large number of the school 
buildings of Milwaukee. A thorough investigation is to be made 
with a view to removing all causes that so obviously endanger 
the health of the pupils. 


Dubuqne, Iowa.—One-fourth of the population of Iowa is in 
school. The increase of attendance since 1890 has been 4,740.319 
and the total number of children in the public schools is now 
14,415,197, in private schools and colleges, 1,531,286; in other 
schools 418,000. 


New Haven. Conn.—The special courses of study for teach- 
cis, which were given last year in connection with the gradu- 
ate department of Yale university with marked success, in- 
cludes for this year the following: Science of society, Prof. 
Sumner; economics, Prof. Hadley; Chaucer, treated both from 
a linguistic and an artistic standpoint, Prof. Cook; American 
history, Prof. Bourne; Greek art and Greek history, Prof. 
Goodell and Prof. Perrin. 


Washington, D. C.—A meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Educational Association was held here Sept. 
25. The choice of a place jor the next convention is in the 
hands of this committee, and it is expected that :t will come 
to Washington. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The women teachers in the public 
schools are still indignant that the upper grades in all except 
girls’ schools are given exclusively to male teachers. A “se- 
cret” meeting of teachers was held Sept. 24, where it was de- 
cided that the teacher should talk over the situation with their 
respective representatives in the board of education. Steps 
would then be taken for: complete organization, and the ap- 
pointing of appropriate committees. 


Princeton, N. J.—I.ast Sunday morning a freshman -arried 
off the clapper of the bell on old North hall. Soon after the 
bell rang he went up the lightning rod over the cornice to the 
bell tower, unfastened the clapper, and threw it down to the 
ground. The clapper will be melted, and the pieces distrib 
uted to the class. 


Columbia, S. C.—A daughter of Ex-Congressman T. E. 
Miller, colored, has been refused admission to Eastman col- 
lege, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after she had been invited by the 
president to attend the school. Miss Miller is very light in 
color; and would not be suspected of having negro blood, but 
on going to Poughkeepsie she told the president of the college 
frankly that she was not white. She says that she was imme- 
diately informed that she could not continue at the college. 
The girl’s father is very indignant, and contemplates bringing 
suit against the college. 


Which ? 


Like so many geographical names, there is still more or 
less disagreement concerning the pronunciation of the word 
Iowa. Webster gives the accent on the first syllable; people 
in the Eastern states usually speak of it as Id6wa, and there is 
considerable ground for the opinion that the Indians pro- 
nounced it Iowa. Apropos of this discussion, the “Iowa His- 
torical Record” contains a little poem signed by a “Student of 
Philology ” that is amusing, even if it fails to make us any the 
wiser with regard to the correct pronunciation of the word: 


From red-skin tongues, and traders‘ lingo, 
Apache, Sac, Algonquin, Mingo, 

Sioux, Maha, Loup, and bright Musquakee, 
The way is long, the muse is balky; 
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Then tell us, ere the Indian die, ch! ah! 
If this fair land be really Iowa. 


Oh, “ dusty noses,” “ dirty faces,” 
Ye misty,, swinish, outlawed races, 
Give us your ancient recollection, 
Of vowels three, the true inflection; 
Elude us not, like crafty Boa, 

Say, Indian ghost! is this Iowa? 


To council call the scattered band, 

* Dead fist” proclaim throughout the land, 
And when the hungry horde is sated, 
Then from the sachem wisest rated, 
This question ask: “ Oh, warrior, say, 
Did Indian tongue name Iowa?” 


A Prominent Southern Educator. 


There is a “ New South” in education, as well as in in 
dustry. Southern youth no longer need to go beyond the 
borders of their own states to secure thorough collegiate or 
professional training. Among the men who are bringin~ that 
section to a high place in American education, Prof. F. V. N. 
Painter, D.D., is one of the foremost. 

Dr. Painter was born in Hampshire county, Virginia, April 
12, 1852. After a preparatory training in several schools, he 
entered Roanoke college, in 1870, from which he was graduat- 
ed four years later, with the first honor of his class. He re- 
ceived also the gold medal awarded for proficiency in meta- 
physical studies. After teaching a year as principal of 4 
graded school, he pursued a course in theology, receiving, in 
1878, the degree of B.D. The previous year his alma mater 
conferred upon him the degree of A.M. He was then called 
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Dr. Painter. 


to the service of the college; and after studying in New York 
in 1880, at the Sauveur college of languages, in 1881, and at 
Paris and Bonn, in 1882, he was elected professor of modern 
languages, the chair he has since filled. In 1884 he read be- 
fore the Modern Language Association, in New York, a 
paper advocating a “ Modern Classical Course in American 
Colleges,” to be co-ordinated with the prevailing ancient 
classical course. Two years later he was invited to read a 
paper before the association on “ Recent Educational Tenden 
cies in their Relation to Language Teaching.” In, 1884 he 
founded the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Association. For 
several years he lectured before the Peabody normal institutes 
of Virginia and West Virginia. In 1886 his “ History of Ed 
ucation”” appeared as the second volume of the International 
Education Series, and has since passed through many edi 
tions. His “Luther on Education,” which the Hon. W. T 
Harris pronounced an “educational classic,” appeared in 
1889. In 1892, in co-operation with Prof. J. W. Richard, D.D., 
he published a “ History of Christian Worship.” His “In 
troduction to English Literature” was issued in 1894, and has 
been widely adopted in preparatory schools and colleges. In 
1895 Pennsylvania college conferred upon him the degree oi 
D.D. His last work, “Introduction to American Literature,” 
appeared the present year, 1897. The aggregate sale of his 
various works has been about 60,000 copies. 





Quaker Children. 


(Material for Supplementary Lessons. ) 


Of course there must be some definite purpose in teaching any lesson, 
Could not this study of Quaker chiidreu have tor its aim a little instruction 
in ethics ? Special emphasis could be laid upon the gentleness of the 
Quakers, the respect shown by the children for older people, and the fact 
that they are ‘‘ Friends” in tne: fee.ings toward all the world, 

Until within a few years Quaker children were dressed in 
plain suits, brown or gray, the girls with queer poke bonnets 
of silk, shirred to give a little fulness, and white kerchiefs 
about the shoulders, fastened in front with a pin. Nowadays 
many of them have discarded this quaint costume, but in their 
feelings and their manners at home, they are true Quakers 
still. 

Among themselves, the Quakers are known as “ Friends,” 
and they are really friendly to all the world. They carry this 
idea of peace and friendship so far that they oppose war or 
fighting in any form, and the only title by which they address 
any one is that of Friend. Even the very youngest children, 
instead of speaking of an older person as Mr. or Mrs. So-and- 
so, say Friend Mary or Friend John. Imagine going up to 
President McKinley and calling him Friend William! Yet che 
Quaker children show so much deference of manner that this 
mode of address does not seem rude. And after all, it is the 
spirit in which anything is done rataer than the words spoken 
that counts most. 

In their own home, the little Friends address their parents 
and each other by the pronouns thee and thou. Instead of 
saying, as we would, “ Are you going to school to-day?” they 
say, “Is thee going to sehool to-day?” If a child is naughty 
his parent or teacher calls him you instead of thee. This grieves 
the child very much, as it means that he is not considered a 
Friend any more, and this is consequently the most severe 
punishment that can be inflicted. 

Quaker children are taught to say “ First Day” instead of 
Sunday, “ Second Day” for Monday, and so on through the 
entire week. They call the months of the year in the same 
way, “ First Month,” “ Second Month,” clear up to December, 
which is “‘ Twelfth Month.” On “ First Day” morning, all 
the children go to church, or “ meeting,” as they call it. The 
meeting-house is always a perfectly plain building, with nei- 
ther spire nor bell. Inside it is furnished with perfectly plain, 
uncushioned benches. There is no carpet and no organ, for 
the Friends do not believe in music. There are never any flow- 
ers, for they consider such things as decorating with blossoms 
mere frivolity. 

The girls sit with their mothers on one side of the room, 
the boys wearing their hats, with their fathers, on the other. 
At one end is a raised platform on which several of the Friends 
sit, but there is no minister, for any one who is moved to speak 
may stand up and address the rest. The meeting is quite in- 
formal, with neither sermon, Bible reading, nor prayer. After 
all who wish have spoken, or if no one is moved to speak after 
an hour of silence, some one on the platform makes a start and 
all go home. 

The words “ good-morning” and “ good-night” are never 
used among the Friends, for they say that we know that morn- 
ing and evening must be good, since they are sent by the 
Giver of all good. The children are taught to wish that their 
Friends may “ sleep well,” or if they are going away, “ Fare- 
well.” 

The children are shown, both by precept and example, that 
they must be very gentle and quiet. They are never allowed 
to scold or show violent fits of temper. They are never pun- 
ished severely, but they are always told that if they are to be 
true Quaker children they must be good, for this is the ambi- 
tion of every Friend They are all anxious to be considered 
Friends in the best sense of the word, so they do their best to 
live up to their privileges. Since this means that they must 
grow up gentle, polite, and good, it is worth while for every 
-hild to be in spirit, if not in name, a Friend. 





Games and Songs. 
QUAKER, HOW IS THEE?’ 

(This game may be made an exceilent device for introducing physical 
exercises. ) 

The company sit in a circle, repeating the following dia- 
logue: 

‘* Quaker, Quaker, how is thee?” 

‘* Very well, I thank thee.” 

** How's thy neighbor next to thee ?” 

**1 dont know, but I'll go and see.” 

The first speaker makes a rapid motion with his right hand— 
after going around the circle—the same is done with the left 
hand, etc., till every member of the body is in motion. 

Sometimes the words are: 


‘* My father sent me to you, sir.” 
‘* What for. sir?” 
‘* To do as | do, sir.” 


On 


oe Abraham has seven sons, seven sons has Abraham.” 
‘** They do as I do, they do as I do.” 
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Lesson on F arming. 


PREPARATION, 


Will some one tell me what she had for breakfast? (Bring out 
the answer if possible, ‘Oatmeal and milk.) Where did the milk 
come from? (Thecow.) Who milked the cow? (The farmer.) 
What did the cow have for her breakfast? (Hay.) Where did 
the hay come frem? (The field.) 


PRESENTATION, 


If we want to know whether the day will be bright and ciear or 
whether it is going to rain we look at—what? (The sky.) Yes, 
and that is what the farmer must do every summer morning, for 
there is a great deal of work to be done on a sunshiny day. He 
must rise st early and while the grass is still wet with the 
drops of dew he goes out with his mowing machine or scythe and 
cuts long paths in the grass. Then he goes round and round the 
piece of grass left in the middle, making it smaller at every turn, 
until finally there is none left standing but all is lying on the 
ground in long rows. There it stays for some time in the sun to 
dry. By and by the farmer comes to the field again with a rake 
and gathers the dried grass into larger rows and then piles it up 
into the round haycocks in which the children love so well to roll 
about. Then the grass is left a little longer still, when the farmer 
comes back to the field once more and gathers the hay into the 
large rack and carries it to the barn. There it is dow Be away 
on mows, to be kept until winter, so that the cow may have 
hay for her breakfast, that she may give us the milk & our 
breakfast. 

During the summer months there is not an idle moment spent 
on the farm. Everybody has to help with the work, from the 
little children way up to the granuiather, for besides the cutting 
of the hay and the harvesting ot the oats and wheat, the early 
fruits of the garden must be gathered. In June, there are the 
strawberries to be picked; in July, the raspberries and currants, 
while in August the blackberries and early apples must be gath- 
ered for market. 

All the later vegetables and truits which are stored away for 
winter use in cellar and barn are harvested during September and 
October. All about the fields can be seen great Reape of turnips, 
beets, pumpkins, and squashes, and though the boys and girls all 
have to help in digging ana gamering these, they manage to 
have plenty of good times in between. A fat, round pumpkin 
makes the nicest jack-o-lantern in the world and after a day’s 
work in the field, it is all the more jun at night to scrape out the 
seeds and pulp from the inside of the pumpkin and cut out the 
great eyes, nose and mouth for the “ Jack.” 

Almost the last harvesting of the fall is the corn. When the 
stalks are all brown and dry, so that the ears have turned yellow 
or red, they are cut down close to the ground and piled together 
in shocks. Then the ears are picked off, heaped in wagons, and 
carried to the barn. There the husking is done, most of it by the 
children. They find it pretty tiresome work to husk corn ali day 
long, but they manage to do a little playing while they are at 
work, for they can count to see which one husks the fastest or has 
the largest heap of the yellow ears, and when they are through 
they can make the most delightful corn cob dolls by dressing up 
an ear of corn with husks. : 

During the winter the farmer takes his rest, for there is not 
much to do but feed the horses, cows, and hens, and cut the wood 
for the remainder of the year. With the spring, however, the 
hard work begins again, for spring is the sowing time. The 
ground must be plowed and harrowed, the seeds must be dropped 
into the fresh earth and just as soon as the little plants have 
pushed their way up an inch or two above the ground, great pains 
must be taken that no weeds spring up and choke them, The 
ploughing, planting, hoeing, and weeding, occupy most of the 
time until the summer comes, but still there are some other things 
to be done. The farmer has to cut the dead branches from the 
apple and pear trees and from the vines on which the grapes are 
to grow. Very early in the spring he gathers sap from some of the 
trees—do you know what trees, and what is made from the sap ? 

The farmer has to work very hard, like all the rest of the 
world, but his is a healthful and happy life out-of-doors, and 
itis thanks to the farmer that we have our bread, butter, oatmeal 
and almost everything else that we need to eat. 


, 
Plants That Thrive Indoors. 


Plants suitable for indoor window-gardens are: Geraniums, 
begonias, not including the rex sections, as these are not 
adapted to house culture; oleander, plumbago, cacti, ficus, 
palm, aspidistra, lantana, fuchsia “ speciosa,” anthunium, 
amaryllis, sword fern, Chinese primrose, primula obconica, 
calla, abutilon, anthericum, Swainsonia, heliotrope, chrysan- 
themum, and azalea. For vines, Einglish ivy, hoya, passt- 
flora, cobea, and jasmine. For hanging plants, othonna, sax- 
ifraga, money-musk, and tradescantia, For bracket plants, 
fuchsia “ speciosa,” sword fern, begonia “ guttata,” and ger- 
anium. Madame Salleroi will be found excellent, also the 
single petunia of the flower-garden.—Eben E. Rexford in 
August “ Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


Since March 26 last the six great powers, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy have maintained a blockade 
of the island of Crete. The insurgent Christians having accepted 
the scheme of self-government proposed by the powers, the 
blockade has recently been raised. 





Postmaster- General Gary recently expressed the hope that the 
postal savings bank system would be established in this country 
before the end of his administration. The system has been a 
great success abroad. In Great Britain more than $500,000,000 of 
the people’s savings are thus placed beyond danger; the system 
also works well in France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, and Canada, 


The failure of the crops in Ireland, especially the potato crops, 
threatens large portions of the island with famine. In Ulster it 
is said that the conditions have not been so bad since the famine 
year of 1847. 


A scheme is on foot to build a railway in the Euphrates valley 
with termini on the Mediterranean and the Persian gulf. English 
and French capitalists are ready to engage in the work, the only 
obstacle in the way being the securing of the consent of the sultan. 
The great caravan route from Bagdad now finds an outlet from 
Aleppo over the Baylan pass to Alexandretta on the Syrian coast, 
and this is the most feasible route for the railroad. It would 
shorten the journey to India by seven or eight days. 


A telephone cleck which starts at the moment connection is 
made, and at the termination of five minutes sounds an electric 
bell, has been made by a Berlin watchmaker. The clock is in 
full view of the person using the telephone, and he can see at any 
moment how much time he has at his disposal. 


A young lawyer named Capote has been elected president of 
the Cuban provisional republic. He is about thirty-five years 
old, has been eminent at the Havana bar, and was once govern- 
or of Matanzas province. 


The region between the first and second cataracts of the Nile, 
the hottest on the globe. It never rains there, and the natives do 
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not believe foreigners who tell them that watercan descend from 
the sky. == 


In view of the computed 7,000 earthquakes within historic times 
29 of which destroyed nearly one and a half million of lives, it is 
some relief to know that the shocks are proof that the earth is 
alive. When its seas and air shall have been absorbed, it will be- 
come a dead globe like the moon. 


A reign of terror exists in Guatemala. The misgovernment 
of Barrios has caused a revolution; Champerico and San 
Felipe are both in the hands of the insurgents. Barrios has 
shot and imprisoned many men who sympathized with the re- 
volutionists. He is in constant fear of assassination, and his 
palace is guarded day and night. 


A plot was lately discovered in Warsaw to kill the czar and 
ezarina of Russia. The conspirators undermined Novisviat 
street, one of the principal thoroughfares in the city, running 
between the governor’s palace and the royal castle, for the 
purpose of putting in a charge of explosive. For fear of a 
cave-in, masons vere employed, who revealed the plot to the 
police. 

Some doubt has been expressed whether Great Britain 
would take part in the sealing conference in Washington in 
October. Others maintain that the British representative 
will be there. Russia and America are interested in seals, be- 
cause they derive a revenue from them and  be- 
cause the people on the Bering sea and the Aleuntian islands, 
which belong to these countries, make a living out of them. 
England and Japan have an interest in the seal fisheries, be- 
cause they provide capital and ships necessary for carrying 
on the trade in sealskins. It is desirable that these four coun- 
tries be represented at the conference. 


Mr. Powderly, comissioner of immigration, has announced 
it as his purpose, so far as our laws will permit,, to keep every 
unworthy person out. He says that if these people are op- 
pressed at home they should dethrone their oppressors, and 
establish governments of the people. If anarchists are born 
and bred beneath the fostering wing of ill-governed lands, let 
them remain at home to wreak vengeance on their creators, 
instead of coming here to turn the thoughts of dissatisfied 
men from the real cause of their dissatisfaction. 
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House BuILpInc—A LESSON ON STAIRS 





= 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


A Lesson IN PATTERN MAKING. 


Mechanical Wood Work in Manual Training Schools. (See article on page 361). 


_ 1n the Philadelphia Schools mechanical drawing and wood work’ is taught by the Tadd method of manual training. 
pupils have learned to work both hands with eyes and mind, as explained in previous articles describing Professor Tadd's plans, 


frst s age, then take up pattern making. etc. 


This instruction is not given until the 
All pupils get carving in the 


In the mechanical at in the decorative work no machinery is employed, but each boy has a bench and tools and is 
taught to use them with his hands, guided by eve and brain, Fach class numbers 20, class after class using the same outfit. 
geometric forms such as cones, cylinders, etc., as shown in the background above, then more complicated forms, patterns, etc. 
in the principles of carpentry and like work. The class joins in building a house, each 
no attempt is here made to teach a trade—only the fundamentals that should precede the learning of any trade, 


First thew make elementary joists, 
Then instruction is given 


rt is cut and made by the boys and all technical terms explained. But 
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Nature Study. 


Little Collectors. 


(Suggestions for nature study with children in the heart of a large city.) 








By Florence E. Phillips, Boston. 


HE question is often asked of a practical, in-the- 
heart-of-the-city teacher, “Is it possible for 
your pupils to assist you in the collection of 
specimens for nature study?” The answer is 
invariably “ Yes, I depend greatly upon their 
assistance to add to my collections.” Some- 
times the visitor expresses her surprise 

that pupils living in what she considers a district that 
has a poverty of nature are able to procure any objects suita- 
ble for observation lessons, but the teacher quietly opens box 
after box, and displays the treasures of the seekers—her little 
folks—until the visitor’s surprise changes to amazement. 

It is indeed a serious question, if in more than one instance 
the city teacher does not decrease the success of her nature 
lesson by becoming slave, rather than director, of a charming 
study by making her own laborious efforts provide material 
for her lesson, and afterward by monopolizing the chief part 
of the conversation thereof. A lesson managed in this way 
will, if the experiment be tried, be found to be quite uninterest- 
ing, as compared with the one in which the pupils become the 
chief actors, while the teacher is, so to speak, merely stage 
director. 

Indeed, this apparently putting aside of herself by the teacher, 
while she is in reality guiding and directing everything by ne- 
cessary suggestions or skilful questions, requires more private 
study on the teacher’s part than it does to prepare a long 
schedule of pointed questions. Each individual has to seek 
this self-retirement, and yet self-presence in an independent 
way from his neighbor, because as the individual characteris- 
tics differ, so will the means of obtaining the same restlts 
vary. 

The brick and stone environment of a city school must not 
discourage us, for if the pupils are aroused in enthusiasm they 
will find many crannies among the stones that hide treasures, 
and they will readily find paths leading outward to the coun- 
try life beyond. It is an intense pleasure for a child to form 
a collection of any kind. Any one who has observed the fasci- 
nation that a boy experiences with the filling of his stamp al- 
bum readily perceives how that fascination will extend to a 
mineral collection. 

Children are collectors by nature, and this is daily mani- 
fested in their odd gatherings, be they only of marbles, but- 
tons, or picture cards. Turn their thoughts to another chan- 
nel, and the scope of their gatherings will be enlarged. The 
teacher is the factor that changes the collection from a mass 
of useless articles to a gathering from which the collector 
is to derive benefit. 

There is far more to be gained by this collecting of material 
by the pupil than the saving of labor for the teacher. The pu- 
pil has a keener interest in what he has obtained for himself 
than if it were placed before him by the efforts ot somebody 
else, Even as a child will care more for a rude toy that he 
has struggled to produce than he will for a costly one that has 
been purchased for him, so the specimen procured by his own 
search will teem with more interest than that obtained in any 
other way. 

There is another element that creeps in that enhances the 
beauty of the lesson. I refer to the influence of the imagina- 
tion. Let each pupil be provided for the moment, with leaf, 
twig, seed, or shell, that he has personally found. What is the 
result? The school-room environment is swept away from the 
little observer, and, in fancy, he is once more out under the 
blue sky, where he found his treasure. It is not the vision of 
the school-room that confronts him, but out-door life, with its 
sunshine and pleasure, that he lives in once more as he han- 
dies his specimen. This change passes over the mind in a 
flash, even as if a magician had waved his wand before the little 
eyes and transported the fancy far beyond the white walls of 
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the school-room. Quick as a flash is the wonderful effect, and 
this bright, out-door atmosphere is apt to permeate the whole 
lesson. 

The idea of school-room should be effaced from the lesson 
as soon as possible, and the child made instinctively to feel 
that the object he is handling is not merely a dry specimen, 
but is in reality a bit from real life, the mysteries of which are 
awaiting for him to unfathom. 

Again, it is well if the pupil be led to understand that each 
nature lesson is not independent of the others. By this I mean 
that the child should not consider after a study of a fruit, and 
the lesson is closed, that he is done with the subject, and that 
it has no connection whatever with a later one upon granite. 
Let the child nature be led to see that, though the fruit andthe bit 
of granite are so different, yet each is essential to the grand 
whole of creation, that everything is indirectly necessary for 
the existence of something else. Thus by a perception may the 
child, though never under the influence of a Sabbath-school 
teacher, be led gradually to recognize, venerate, and love the 
Creator of all these marvels of which he is gleaning but ink- 
lings. 

Indeed nature work is robbed of more than half its efficacy 
if this broadening sense is omitted or slighted. In no other 


‘lesson are there more chances of appealing to the moral side 


of a child, and the lessons of humanity, forbearance, kindness, 
and affection that creeps in are most valuable, for indeed they 
often fall upon good soil. 

All that has been said has been in favor of the child obtain- 
ing as many specimens as possible. How to cause the child 
to do this is the next matter for study. The first and most 
important step is to awaken the pupil’s interest, and usually 
what the teacher is interested in will appeal to the pupils. The 
next step is to direct the searchers. Very rarely is there found 
a child who does not make trips to some neighboring park, or 
beach. Direct the children’s attention to whatever object you 
desire from these places, giving them but one thing to seek 
on one trip. Arrange small groups of the children to go to 
one of the city’s breathing places, on some Saturday, with those 
of their companions who know the way. The stock of leaves, 
if that is to be the object of the search, will be more than abun- 
dant. 

Tell the pupils to be on the lookout after a storm, and the 
amount of twigs, and if the season be proper, twigs with buds 
upon them will more than supply a lesson. If there are mar- 
ble yards, or wood turning places in the vicinity, the school- 
room collection will indeed be enriched. Parents are very 
kind about lending their assistance in this matter of collect- 
ing, and many a curious object finds its way to the school- 
room through their efforts, while the household pets that are 
brought in seem very contented after a little while, and are the 
most interesting subjects of all. 

The teacher is adding to the collection, also; but adding to 
and being depended entirely upon are very distinct situations, 
and produce very different results. No pleasant walk in the 
country, or by the ocean, ever lost any of its beauty by hav- 
ing an object in view, and many are the gifts of nature that a 
teacher receives in his journeyings. These collections of the 
teacher, when added to those of the pupils, not only benefit 
the lesson, but produce a tie of sympathy between the fellow- 
seekers. Those little searchers find many ingenuous places in 
which to search for riches, and the results are wonderful. 

Then, when all specimens are gathered, and all lessons 
ended, let us believe that the little minds have become garners 
for broader thoughts of creation’s immensities, and the de- 
pendencies of all upon the Creator of each. 


This illustration will suggest an appropriate design for an October cal- 
endar, to be used on the blackboard. 
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The Potato and Related Plants. 


Food and Food-Plants.* IV. 
By Clarabel Gilman. 


I. THE POTATO. 


Specimens needed; If the lessons are given in the autumn, potato 
plants, if possible with seed-balls, and potatoes of various kinds and sizes ; 
if in the spring, potatoes that have sprouted ina cellar, others that were 
planted in boxes of earth in the school-room, and dried specimens of the 
plants. The spring is tne best time to study potatoes. 


*Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 
THE POTATO PLANT. 


1. Roots.—Long, fibrous, from underground nodes of stem. 
They strike down deep in porous soil to find focd and mois- 
ture. 

lilus. Plants or dried specimens and Fig. 1. 

2. Stem.— Stout, branching, 
winged, downy on younger parts. 
in thickened tips, the tubers. 

Illus. Dried specimens and Fig. 1. 


triangular, incompletely 
Underground branches end 


Fig. 1. 


3. Leaves.— Alternate, compound, with petiole, but no stip- 
ules; two narrow wings on petiole, starting on stem below each 
node: large leaflets, seven or nine, oblong or ovate, hairy, 
smaller leaflets between larger ones; under surface veiny. 

Illus. 

4. Flowers.—White, in terminal clusters, on curving stems. 

Calyx: Gamopetalous, free from ovary, with five narrow, 
pointed lobes, spreading like a star. 

Corolla: Gamopetalous, wheel shaped, five pointed. 

Stamens: Five, anthers very long and broad; meet around 
style, discharge pollen by two small pores at tip of anthers. 

Pistil: One; ovary rounded; style longer than stamens. 
tather stout, curved, projects like beak from cone of anthers, 
tipped with blunt stigma; many small ovules. 

Illus. 


5. Fruit—A round, purplish berry, called potato ball or po- 
tato apple. Formerly produced in abundance, now rare. 


Pressed specimens and Fig. 1. 


Pressed specimens and Fig. 3. 
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Many kinds of potato, never fruit; others do not even blos- 
som. 

6. Tuber.—Not root, but thickened tip of underground 
branch; bears branches—*“ sprouts ’"—in axils of tiny scales, 
which correspond to leaves; thickened with starch, food sup- 
ply for first spring growth. 

Illus. Sprouting potatoes and Figs. 1 and 2. 


It is not my purpose to give a complete botanical description of the 
plant, simply to note a few prominent characters, 


The color of potato blossoms varies from bluish white to purple. The 
energy of the plant has been so turned to the production of tubers that it is 
now a rare thing for the early varieties to produce seed balls, and the later 
ones bear but few. 


To show that a tuber is only an altered branch, direct upward one of 
the young underground shoots on a growing plant, on which a tuber is 
beginning to form, surround it with a cone of stiff paper filled with loam, 
and the tuber will develop into a branch with green leaves. The other 
tuber-bearing shoots should first be cut off. The details of this experiment 
may be found in Newell’s Outlines of Botany, Part /. 


Il. RELATED PLANTS, 


Tomato and egg-plant, well known and valued as vegeta- 
bles; tobacco, belladonna, and nightshade, which contain pow- 
erful poisons; Chile pepper and strawberry tomato, sometimes 
cultivated for their fruits; petunias and matrimony vine, which 
have a place in gardens; and thorn-apple, or Jamestown weed, 
known at the South as “jimson,” which is a troublesome 
weed in many parts of the country. 


Ill. HISTORY OF THE POTATO. 


1. Native countries.— 

Chile, Peru, Mexico, and this country as far north as South- 
ern Colorado. 

2. Introduction into Europe.— 

Spanish explorers of the sixteenth century carried the pota- 
to to Europe, and probably also to Florida and Virginia. Here 


Sir John Hawkins obtained it, and intrcduced it into Great 
Britain. 

3. Introduction into Ireland.— 

In 1663 its cultivation in Ireland as a provision against fam- 
ine was recommended by the Royal Society of London. Not 
extensively raised in other parts of Europe till a century later. 

4. Introduction into New England.— 

Brought to New England from Ireland in the eighteenth 
century. 

5. Extent of production to-day.— 

Acclimated all over the globe, except in very hot and very 
cold countries. The most important vegetable of civilized na- 
tions. Potato crop of Europe greater than wheat crop of the 
whole world. Average annual crop of Germany from 1881 to 
1890 nearly 900,000,000 bushels. 

6. Value of crop in United States.— 

Average annual potato crop of United States from 1881 to 
1890 about 169,000,000 bushels. Value of crop about $100,000,- 
000. 

Though Sir Walter Raleigh has been credited with the introduction of 
the potato into Europe, it is now considered certain that the Spaniards 
were first to bring it from America. 

Gerard in his Herda//, published in 1597, gives an illustration of a to 
that he had received from Virginia and cultivated in his garden, which is 
exactly hke our potato plants of to-day. He was so preud of it that in his 
portrait, which forms the frontispiece of the book, he had himself repre- 
sented with a branch of the plant in his hand. Its cult:vation made slow 
progress in England, however, for in 1771 the best English book on gar- 
dening refers to only two varieties. a red and a white one, and speaks of 
those chiefly as food for cattle asd hogs. 


IV. CULTIVATION OF POTATO. 


1. From tubers.— 

A potato tuber is a thickened stem. The seed end or bud 
end bears many eyes; the stem end has fewer eyes. Each eye 
is a cluster of buds, therefore several stalks may grow from one 
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~eye. Not necessary to plant whole potatoes, but to have at 
least one eye on each piece. 

2. From seed.— 

Gather seed balls or potato apples when vines are beginning 
to die. Keep till they commence decaying and flesh separates 
from seeds. Then dry the seeds and keep them till spring. 


Many varieties of potatoes may grow from seeds in one ball. 
Only way to preserve a variety is to plant tubers. 
3. In furrows.— 
Potatoes usually planted in V-shaped furrows three inches 
deep and hilled up. A depth of four or five inches is better, 























Fig. 3. 
because both roots and tubers grow froni underground nodes 


of the stem. In shallow planting space is small, tabers are 
crowded, roots are cramped, and the plant is not so well nour- 
ished. 

4. In trenches.— 

Tubers planted at a depth of four to six inches in deep 
trenches, filled with light, porous soil and fertilizing material. 
Instead of hilling up, level culture is practiced. In trenches 
roots easily grow down and find food moisture, and tubers 
can attain full size and perfect shape in the light soil. 


Potatoes need the best soil on the farm. “A rich, sandy loam abun- 
dantly supplied with organic matter and naturally well drained is prefer 
able.”* 


The expression, *‘ seed potatoes,” though commonly used, is misleading, 
because the tubers are stems, not seeds. For planting it is best to cut 
them in halves or quarters, which bear several eyes, in order that a number 
of stalks may grow from each piece, and it may be large enough to furnish 
sufficient nourishment for them all. 

“ The average yield per acre throughout the United States is less than 100 
bushels, but crops of 250 to 300 bushels are often obtained over large areas, 
and in not a few instances over 500 bushels to the acre have been produced. 





*See Farmers’ Bulletin, No, 35. 


Vv. THE POTATO AS FOOD. 

1. Kinds of food needed by man.— 

Protein, which includes all foods containing’ nitrogen; fats, 
including also oils; carbohydrates, including sugar and starch; 
and mineral substances, such as common salt, phosphate of 
lime, iron, potash, soda, etc. 

2. Use of each kind.— 

Protein builds up tissues; fats are stored up as fat; carbohy- 
drates are changed into fat; all three serve as fuel, and furnish 
heat and strength. Mineral matters aid in digestion of food 
and formation of bone and other tissues. 

3. Composition of potato.— 

95 Y% water and starch, 2 % or less of protein. In juice of 
potato are vegetable acids combined with potash, soda, and 
lime. Hardly any fat.. 

4. Changes in cooking.— 

Starch grains absorb the water of the juice, swell up, burst 
the cells that contain them, and potato becomes soft ani 
mealy. 

5. Best modes of cooking.— 

Best to cook potatoes in their “jackets,” because potash 
salts are contained in that part of the tuber just under the 
skin, and are Assolved when the skin is broken. Steaming is 
better than boiling, since none of the salts are lost. 

6.—Use as food.— 

Starch of potatoes very digestible, when well cooked. Val- 
uable to eat with foods rich in protein, such as meat and fish. 

In Ireland years ago potatoes tormed from three-fourths te four-fifths of 
the entire food of the people, but they contain so small a proportion of 
protein that they should not make so large a portion of the diet. Since the 
potato disease caused famine in Ireland, Indian corn has largely taken the 
place of the tubers, greatly to the advantage of the people. The total fooa 
eaten should contain one fifth as much protein as non-nitrogenows food. 
Three and one-half pounds of potatoes contain about as much food as ene 
pound ef rice. Cooked rice, however, which is mixed with water, is similar 
to potatoes in its composition. Mealy potatoes are easily digested, watery 
ones are not. Diseased potatoes are extremely indigestible, and should 
never be eaten. With buttermilk, which contains a large quantity of 


casein—the protein of milk—potatces form a cheap and nourishing food, 
which supplies all the needs of the body. 
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Starch becomes blue on the application cf iodine, therefore to show starch 
in a potato pour a few drops of solution of iodine on the cut surface of a 
raw tuber, and see its color change to blue. 

Carman's The New Potato Culture and Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 35, of 
the Department.of Agriculture, on Potato Culture, will give additional facts 
in regard to the cultivation of this plant. 


ra 
Aids to Observation Work. 


By W. C. Schaefer, Chicago. 


For convenience of observation a suitable insect box should 
be provided. This may be made as follows: make a box of com- 
mon inch boards long enough to fit on the window sill and about 
six inches high. The end pieces of the box should be about 
three times as high as the sides (see Fig. 1). 

Panes of glass are then fitted to the sides and a thin wire net 
ting placed over the top. Put in from six to nine inches of good 
rich soil. In place of the box, a large glass jar or a honey box 
may be used. 

The purpose of this box is for the observation and study of 
very small animals, insects, and worms that live in the ground. 
At least one-half of the soil should be removed each week and 
fresh earth substituted. A glass of water should be sprinkled 
over the soil each evening so as to render the soil cool and damp. 
Care should be taken not to convert it into mud or by neglect 
to permit it to become dry, as this is for the keeping of helpless 
prisoners. 

In this way the life and habits of worms, moles, chipmonks or 
ground squirrels and the field mouse may be studied. 

In the same way an interesting study may be made of worms, 
There are various kinds; some are the larva state of the butter- 
fly, while the great majority belong to the army of worms that 
cause untold damage to the farmers’ crops. There are the cut- 
worms, cankerworms, army worms, tobacco worms, tomato worms, 
and lastly the silkworm, that feeds on the white mulberry leaves, 
and has founded the silk industry. 
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Bigure 4. 


Ask each pupil to bring one or more worms or caterpillars to 
school with the spray of the plant on which it was found. Place 
these sprays in bottles of water so as to keep them fresh, renew 
ing the water each morning. Require the pupils to be supplied 
with a note book. When the insect is brought in the pupil should 
put down all he observed at the time he found it. 

A particular specimen is assigned each pupil. Have a drawing 
made of the insect with the plant on which it was found, thus: 

A particular specimen may however be taken up by the entire 
class, the drawing being placed on ‘he board by the teacher or 
a pupil. 

Draw the insect or worm in different positions. Then make 
separate drawings of different parts, combining the study of ele. 
mentary zoology with elementary botany. 

Watch the object carefully, see how it eats and what parts of 
the plant it feedson. Observe its movements. Look at it each day 
and if anything more is observed put it down in the note book, 
along with the drawings. After the changes in the fall have 
taken place, preserve the note book till spring, then continue the 
observations and notes. 

Finally, prepare an illustrated essay, summing up all that has 
been learned. 

Not only caterpillars and worms, but beetles, ants, grasshoppers, 
and dragon flies may be gathered and studied in the same way, 
Beetles are very interesting and do not frighten the smaller chil- 
dren as much as the worms. 

It would be well to gather many bugs, and insects of every 
yariety in the fall and preserve them for comparison with the 
forms that come out in the spring. 
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Nature Study in the City. 


No question has been more frequently repeated than “ What 
-can be done in the winter?” 

First of all may be mentioned the study of minerals. What 
can be more delightful than to analyze with the blowpipe and 
test-tube the specimens gathered from cliff and quarry during 
the open months? Directions for this work are to be found 
in any of the manuals referred to in the list of books, which 
is given on another page. 

Chemistry is) another science which can be pursued in win- 
ter as well as summer, and as it lies at the base of nearly all 
the other natural sciences, students in other departments may 
well devote the time when they are debarred by weather from 
outdoor work to its cultivation. In fact, however, there is 
hardly a branch of natural history that cannot be followed, 
even out of doors, for many days of evefy month in the year. 

One of the things which those who live in cities can do, is 
to make drawings of snow-crystals, to exchange for specimens 
more easily found in the country. Catch the crystals, as they 
fall, on a dark cloth. Look at them through a magnifying- 
glass, if you have one, and draw as well as you can from mem- 
-ory. Photograph them if possible. 


The drawings should be made of a uniform diameter of half 
anminch. Six drawings may be made nicely on a card as large 
as a postal-card. For convenience in exchanging, we all may 
make them of the same size, and arrange them in the same 
way, as follows: 

To have these crystal pictures valuable, we must notice the 
conditions which prevail as the snow falls. Look at the ther- 
mometer and barometer, and note the strength of the wind, as 
well as as the date. Attention to these details will enable us to 
decide whether or not snow-crystals vary in shape with heat 
and cold, and density of air, etc. 

The frost-pictures on the window, too, are well worthy your 
attention. Each form is fashioned according to some fixed 
law; yet so varied are the beautiful shapes, so intricate the 
crystalline curves and angles, that it requires much patient 
study to trace the operation of cause and effect. Those who 
have photographic outfits, could render valuable service 
by securing pictures of these fairy frost-pencilings. 

Indoors, again, the microscope reveals a world, rivaling in 
beauty and infinity of extent the outer world that is open to 
our unaided vision; and this instrument can be used in the 
city, as well as in the country, and in winter, as well as in 
summer. 

Another thing you of the city can do, is to suspend seeds in 
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bottles over water, and study the growth of different plants as 
the tiny leaves unroll. Make neat cases also for insects or 
minerals, and exchange them for specimens. Collect speci- 
mens of veneers ‘from cabinet and piano shops, and prepare 
them for exchange. Nearly all the grains, and nuts, and spices, 
and fabrics, and seeds, and barks, and woods, and metals, can 
be found in city shops, and for these you can readily get any- 
thing you may wish from the country. 

Besides these things, we need only mention birds’ nests, 
abandoned in leafless trees, cocoons suspended from bushes 
and tucked away under fence-rails, beetles burrowing in old 
stumps, sections of wood and bark, cones and buds, to show 
that there is plenty of outdoor work, even in winter; while, in- 
doors, cabinets are to be built, specimens determined, labeled, 
and arranged, philosophical experiments performed, books 
read, letters written, exchanges made. 

It is a good plan to capture caterpillars and other in 
sects in the fall, and keep them during the winter, watching 
their curious habits and wonderful transformations. 


(From Harlan H. Ballard's ‘‘ Three Kiagdoms,”. 
the author. 


By vermission of 


rp 
A Geography Story. 
By Myra Kipp, Hudson, N. Y. 


While waiting in the depot for a west-bound train I fell in 
conversation with a young lady who seemed to be very (1) 
islands west of S. A. She gave her name as(2) a river in the 
northwestern part of Siberia (3), an island south of England. 

After conversing with her for some time the train arrived 
and I bade her (4) a cape.at the southeastern extremity of 
Greenland. 

After seating myself in the car I looked across to the seat 
opposite me and there was my friend. The moment she saw 
me she came across the car and sat down in the seat with me. 


She had a great many bundles, among which was a very 
queer looking one. Upon questioning her I found it con 
tained a cow's (5), a cape off the southern extremity of South 
America, which she was taking to her cousin. She also had a 
lunch-basket. She opened it and askd me to eat something, 
but I refused, for I saw that the basket enclosed a (6), islands 
off the southwestern coast of N| A. and some fried (7), a cape 
off the northeastern coast of the U. S. and a bottle of (8), a 
river in the nothern part of Montana and some (9), a city in 
the southwestern part of Spain. She also carried a bird-cage, 
which had a (10), islands off the northwestern coast of Africa, 
in it. 

She was attired in a (11), a river in the eastern part of Utah, 
dress trimmed with (12), a cape off the southern extremity 
of Florida. 


She had (13), a city in the southwestern part of Maine, hair 
and (14), a sea south of Russia, eyes. 

She told me she was related to Ex-President (15), a city in 
the northeastern part of Ohio, and that she went in (16), isl- 
ands west of South America, with his wife. 

She told me she was going to visit her uncle, whose name 
was (17), a lake in the east central part of Africa (18), a city in 
the northeastern part of Oregon, who resided at (19), a city 
at the western terminus of the Erie canal. 

At last we reached Buffalo, and I left my friend, as I was go- 
ing to proceed to Dunkirk. After she was gone I found I had 
her handkerchief, which had an abundance of (20), a city in 
the west cenuai part of Germany, on it. 

I thought I would (21), a river in the southwestern part of 


Germany, it to remember my friend by. 


ANSWERS. 


5. Cleveland 
. Society 

. Albert 

. Baker 

. Buffalo 

. Cologne 
. Save 


. Friendly 8. Milk 
Lena 9. Malaga 
. White 10. Canary 
. Farewell 11. Green 
Horn 12. Sable 
Sandwich 13. Auburn 
Cod. 14. Black 
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Books. 


The millions of young Americans all over this land have 
reason to thank Elbridge S. Brooks for telling in so entertain- 
ing a way the story of the pilgrimage of a party of young peo- 
ple to the battle fields of the American Revolution. The book 
is called “ The Century Book of the American Revolution,” 
and is issued under the auspices of the Empire State Society of 
the Sons of the American Kevolution, of which Chauncey M. 
Depew is president. However dry history may have appeared! 
before, it certainly cannot appear so to the youth who has read 
this account of a visit ta._Boston, New York, Philadelphia, the 
Hudson river, Yorktown, and other places noted in the struggle 
for independence. The author visited the battle fields in per- 
son, and many of the illustrations are from photographs taken 
especially for this book. These include pictures of battle fields, 
of places connected with notable events in the war, of famous 
buildings, monuments, statues, etc. In addition, there are 
portraits and character pictures in sufficient number to give 
an illustration for almost every page. 

American boys and girls will not have to be urged to read 
this book—they will find it so interesting when they take it 
up that they will read it throagh with breathless interest. (The 

*Century Co., New York. $1.50.) 





“Elements of Comparative Zodlogy”’ is a little book by J. 
S. Kingsley, S.D., professor of zodlogy in Tufts college, 
which will start the students off in the learning of this most 
fascinating science. It gives direction for laboratory work 
upon a selected series of animal types, and a general account 
of related forms. By combining a laboratory guide with an 
outline of zodlogy, it has been possible to emphasize the com- 
parative side of the subject. The student thus gets the train- 
ing which science is specially fitted to give, of correlating and 
classifying facts. The types selected are such as may be easi- 
ly obtained in any locality; those in the marine groups can be 
purchased by dealers in laboratory supplies. The work has 
been made largely macroscopic in character, as microscopes 
are expensive, and many institutions feel that they cannot 
provide each pupil with one of these. Then, too, there are 
enough important facts to be discovered with scalpel and hand- 
lens. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


Teachers do not believe nowadays in keeping children reading 
one book until they know it almost by heart and the stories have 
lost their interest. Hence the use of such little books for supple- 
mentary reading as “Short Stories” for pupils of third year 

ade, by Elizabeth A. Turner. The prime object of the author 

as been to entertain, though some of the selections convey in- 
struction, and all have an ethical value. The language is very 
simple, and the little ones will read the stories with eagerness, as 
they relate to matters within their sphere of interest. The book 
is beautifully printed and illustrated. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Americans are under especial obligation to Alexis de Tocque- 
ville on account of his great work on “ American Democraey.” 
Frenchmen have cause to reverence him as a patriot, for during 
the revolution near the middle of the century he endeavored to 
keep the republic within a wise and moderate course by steerin 
clear of the two-fold perils of Czsarism on the one hand an 
revolution on the other. He has given an account of this stormy 
period in the history of his country in “His Recollections,” 
which have been translated into English by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. The book is octavo, elegantly printed and bound in 
cloth, and contains a frontispiece portrait of de Tocqueville. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York $4.50.) 


John Henry Comstock, professor of entomology in Cornell 
and Stanford universities, the leading American entomolo- 
gist, has put the results of his long experience in teaching the 
subject, and collecting insects into a book, “ Insect Life,” for 
the use of students, and others interested in out-of-door life. 
While in no wise deviating from scientific accuracy, he has 
taken especial pains to make the matter attractive. One of 
the means for accomplishing this object is the introduction 
of dainty bits of verse from Riley, Tennyson, Lowell, and 
other poets. Readers will find an additional attraction in the 
way in which the author has treated pond life, orchard life, 
forest life, and roadside life. As an introduction to this, how- 
ever, there is a classification of insects and a description of 
orders. Original illustrations by Anna Botsford Comstock 
are scattered plentifully through the pages, and are so true to 
nature and so perfect in execution that they add much to the 
beauty and value of the volume. Under the head of the col- 
Iction and preservation of specimens Prof. Comstock has de- 
scribed in detail work which the amateur could not otherwise 
pursue without making costly blunders. If the student wishes 
to start the study of nature successfully he should have this 
beautiful book close at hand for study and reference. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


If pupils can be made to see why certain studies are benefi- 
cial, they will no longer seem dry or uninteresting. Algebra 
is one of the subjects that pupils have found it hard to be- 
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come interested in, because they could not see its use. The 
principal object of Fletcher Durrell, Ph.D., and Edward R. 
Robbins, A.B., mathematical masters of the Lawrenceville 
school, has been to simplify nrinciples, and make them attrac- 
tive, by seeking to show more plainly than has been done 
heretofore the practical or common sense reason for each step 
process. It is pointed out that symbols are not introduced 
arbitrarily, but for the sake of definite advantages in repre- 
senting numbers. The authors have kept in touch with the 
best current practice of teachers; the usual order of topics in 
text-books has, in the main, been followed. Great care has 
been taken in the selection and gradation of a large number 
of examples. (R. L. Meyers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa.) 


In “ Flowers and Their Friends,” Margaret Warner Morley 
has told some stories of nature in a way that will interest the 
young folks, and get them to make observations for them- 
selves. Her stories are about the morning-glory, the geran- 
ium family, hyacinth, and various habits, of the flowers. The 
book is nicely illustrated, and contains a glossary. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


“The Student’s Manual of Physics,” by Prof. Le Roy C. 
Cooley, Ph.D., of Vassar college, follows the method that has 
been found to be productive of the best results, i. e., a com- 
bination of oral instruction, including ilustrative experiments, 
of text-book study, and of original laboratory investigation. 
It presents a clear, systematic treatment of the chief laws of 
physics. Sufficient illustrative work is provided to enable the 
teacher to impress upon the minds of students in the class- 
room the truth of the principles stated. A laboratory course 
accompanies the text throughout the book. Special care has 
been taken to select experiments which will not overtax the 
capacities of beginners, nor require expensive apparatus, but 
which, at the same time, will call for original work and lead 
to accurate results. The book constitutes a full treatment of 
the subject, sufficient for high schools, academies, and col- 
leges. It gives the most recent discoveries in physics, includ- 
ing 130 pages devoted to electricity, and the latest results ob- 
tained by Hertz, Tesla, Roentgen. and ohters. It is fully and 
clearly illustrated, attractively bound, and well printed. 
(American Book Co., New York. Cloth, 12mo., 448 pages, 
$1.00.) 


William C. Collar, headmaster of Roxbury Latin school, be- 
lieves that the reason that such poor results are usually seen in 
the study of Latin is that the beginner is pushed into difficulties 
before he is ready for them. He has therefore prepared an easy 
Latin reader, which he calls “ Via Latina.” It contains short 
easy narratives that gradually pave the way for the more difficult 
reading of Nepos, Czsar, or Ovid. It contains abundant notes 
and a vocabulary. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The value of “Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,” especially to the 
young, has been acknowledged for over one hundred years: their 
popularity bids fair to last for another hundred. Selections trom 
these famous letters, with introduction, biographical sketch nd 
notes, have been edited by Henry H. Belfield, Ph. D., for May- 
nard’s English Classic Series. (Maynard, Merrill & Co.. New 
York. Mailing price, 24 cents.) 


“Die Journalisten,” the, famous four-act comedy, by Gustav 
Freytag, has been edited for school use, by J. Norton Johnson, 
Ph. D. Its humor and character drawing are admirable. rhe 
mastery of the German language displayed in it shows the true 
literary artist, while its colloquial character particularly adapts it 
for use by classes studying German. Ample facility is affor’ed 
the student for making an intelligent study of the play by brief 
references at the bottom of the page and a full and carefully 
prepared vocabulary. (American Book Co., New York. Boards, 
12mo., 171 pages, 35 cents.) 


A collection of stories in the French language collected 
from Coppée and Maupassant and fitted for classes shows a 
growth in appreciation of French literature. The editor is 
Prof. Cameron, of Yale university. The notes needed are 
supplied. There is an introductory criticism of both vongee 
and Maupassant, and a list of the main works of sage - 
Coppée and Maupassant tales will be found useful in schools. 


One hundred anu fifty pages of convenient pocket size are 
filled with a carefully arranged list of educational works in 
the catalogue of “ School Books of All Publishers, issued by 
Hinds & Noble, Cooper Union, New York city. Prices are 
given of both new and second hand copies. Write the pub- 
lishers for a catalogue. 


Educators, Celebrated Professional 
Penmen and the Pen” is a little booklet issued by the Ells- 
worth Publishing Company, 127 Duane street, New York 
city, extolling the merits of the Ellsworth “Lessons and Lec- 
tures on Penmanship,” the price of which is $2.00 deliv ered. 
If you haven't the lessons, send for the booklet, which is sent 
free. 


“Opinions of Able 


Boils, pimples, and eruptions scrofula, salt rheum, and_all 
other manifestations of impure blood are cured by Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. 
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Literary Notes. 


r “The Reveries of a Spinster,” by Helen 
Davies is a book that contains a great 
many beautiful thoughts, and breathes a 
genuine aspiration tor higher opportunities 
than life usually affords There is a ten- 
dency, however, to magnify the ills of life. 
The healthy woman will ask if this spin- 
ster longed so ardently for love why did 
she not accept it when it was offered her? 
It may have been due to a woman's incon- 
sistency, it may be natural. We do not 
value as highly things we possess as we do 
those we are seeking. The book is hand- 
somely bound in blue cloth, with a hand- 
some cover design in white and gold. (F. 
Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


“A Summer Note-Book ” is a little vol- 
ume issued under the auspices of the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad Company. This is 
a well written description of summer re- 
sorts in Michigan, Central New York, the 
Adirondack mountains, the Berkshire hills, 
Vermont, the White mountains, Canada, 
along the St. Lawrence and Hudson rivers, 
etc. It shows just where to go to get the 
pleasure or recreation desired. So far as 
the make-up, printing, and illustrating of 
the book are concerned, itisa model The 
general superintendent of the Michigan 
Central is R. H. Hommedieu, Detroit; 
and the general passenger and ticket agent, 
O. W. Ruggles, Chicago. 


Among the publications brought out by 
the queen's jubilee is a small volume en- 
titled “‘ The Victorian Era,” by P. Ander- 
son Graham. It contains a history of the 
queen’s reign including the changes and 
improvements in industrial, social, and pol- 
itical life. The biographies of the mem- 
bers of the royal family and of the men 
and scientific celebrities of the reign will 
be read with interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The style is adapted to the un- 
derstandings of young readers, and there- 
fore the book might be used in school as a 
supplementary reader. We think the auth- 
or might have mentioned occasionally the 
part Americans have had in inventions 
that have contributed to the advancement 
of the well being of all mankind, English- 
men included; nevertheless the book will 
be read and enjoyed on this side of the 
water, for none take more pride in the 
achievements of the English-speaking race 
everywhere than Americans. The book 
has seventy-five illustrations and two maps. 
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(Longmans, Green & Co., New York and 
London.) 


No one can read of the struggles of the 
people of Switzerland to secure and retain 
their liberty without feeling a thrill of en- 
thusiasm and having his love of liberty in- 
creased. Itis a fact, however, that there 
are very few good connected histories of 
this country—a land in which Americans 
should take more ,interest than any other 
with the exception of England. We are 
sure, therefore, that they will appreciate 


in which she gives a brief, consecutive 
narrative of the stuggles, progress, and at- 
tainments of a heroic people. The narra- 
tive extends from legendary times up to 
the formation of the present constitution, 
from which we might obtain some useful 
points in government. The book is made 
of the best material, is finely printed with 
marginal headlines, has many half-tone il- 
giving the cantonal coats-of-arms. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York.) 


ists‘ who help to lighten the troubles that 
will come to the cheeriest; and to the 
world’s credit be it said that it generally 
does. Americans surely will reward the 
man who makes them laugh. Our crop of 
humorists of the last half of the nineteenth 
century is a generous one, and even selec- 
tions from their writings would make many 
volumes. ‘“ Authors’ Readings” is a collec- 
tion of bright pieces in prose and verse 
trom James Whitcomb Riley, Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Hamlin Garland, Bill Nye, Eugene Field, 
Will Carleton. M. Quad, and Opie Read, 





Be sure you get Pears. 





Half the fun of getting up in the morn- 
ing is in washing with Pears’ Soap. 
Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 


Pears’ makes the skin clear and beautiful. A 
fat soap greases the skin, an alkali soap makes it red 
and rough. Pears’ is nothing but soap, no fat or 
alkali in it. All sorts of stores sell it. especially drug- 
gists. There are soaps offered as substitutes whic 


Soap 


are dangerous—be sure you ge 


Pears’ 


with a biography of each author. There 
are many illustrations, including full length 
marginal portraits in attitudes assumed by 
them when reciting. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 


We cannot appreciate what a will-o’-the 
wisp fame is until we have read of the 
struggles of some man to attain it by writ- 
ing learned and elaborate works, only to 
find at length that he is ch efly remem- 
bered by some poem or sketch that he has 
thrown off hastily and hence does not value 
highly. Such is the fate of Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English who has written many other 
| good things besides “ Ben Bolt,” but the 
| public persist in remembering him chiefly 
|for that. And the public is right. It 
| chooses out of the mass the poem or story 
| with the touch of nature and makes ita 
|classic. “ The Night Before Christmas,” 
| by Clement C. Moore, LL.D., is sucha 
poem. 4d)r. Moore wrote many things of a 
more pretentious character, but this lives 
because it touches the heart of childhood, 
while they have been forgotten. Mr. 
William S. Pelletreau has performed a ser- 
vice that will be appreciated in the many 





sacred, by preparing a little book in which 
is given a history of the author’s family 
and the poem, a fac-simile of the manu- 
script of the poem, and the poem printed 
with appropriate illustrations by Frede:ick 
Thorn aa. The frontispiece is a portrait 
of Mr. Moore; the book is dedicated to 





Julia M. Colton’s “ Annals of Switzerland ” | 


lustrations, and has a colored frontispiece | 


The world should well repay the humor- 


homes where Christmas memories are held | 





Prof. Edward R. Shaw. 


It is handsomely 
bound and 


would make an acceptable 


Christmas gift. (G. W. Dillingham Co., 
New York.) 
Next to studying the Anglo-Saxon, 


Greek, Latin, and French, the languages 
from which the English is principally de 
rived, is the careful study of such a little 
book as J. M. Anderson’s “A Study of 
English Words.” We cannot thoroughly 
understand words unless we know some- 
thing of their derivation. This author 
classifies the prefixes, suffixes, and roots 
in so clear a way that the study, instead 
of being dry, becomes a most delightful 
one. The chapters on words, their 
growth, changes, forms, meanings, spell- 
ing, and synonyms, and the treatment of 
roots, stems prefixes, suffixes, etc., will 
be found particularly useful to young 
students, giving them a discriminating 
knowledge of words, and a training in 
the accurate use of language. (Ameri- 
can Book Company, Cloth, 12mo., 118 
pages, 40 cents.) 


James H. Plummer, publisher of the 
“The Woman’s World and _ Jenness 
Miller Monthly,” 22 and 24 North Wil- 
liam street, N. Y., offers prizes in what 
may be called one of the most unique 


What is 
Scott’s 
Emulsion ? 


It is a strengthening food and tonic, 
remarkable in its flesh-forming 
properties. It contains Cod Liver 
Oil emulsified or partially digested, 
combined with the well known 
and highly prized Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda, so that their 
potency is materially increased. 


What Will it Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and re- 
Store to a normal condition the 
infant, the child, and the adult. It 
will enrich the blood of the anemic; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrita- 
tion of the throat and lungs, and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five years 
has proven it in tens of thousands 
of cases. Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. 





{ 
| soc, and $:.00, all druggists. 
| SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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‘‘How to Disinfect,” 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- | 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free j 

Every one having the 


Free care of a house or an in- 
. stitution should have it, 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City 


contests ever devised. He gives a list of | 
thirty words, from cach of which letters | 
are omitted, and which are to be supplied | 
ty the contestants. It will be well to | 
luok into this offer, for it presents unus- 
ual attractions. 

Of the fourteen contributors to the first | 
| number of * The Atlantic Monthly” but | 
| three are still living. J. T. Trowbridge | 
| contributed a piece of fiction, Parke | 
| Godwin wrote on “The Financial Flur- | 


E O bj O U R I S I i S | ry,’ and Charles Eliot Norton described 


the Manchester exhibition—very much 
Special arrangements have been made by | 


the sort of article we should expect from 
The St. Denis 


their pens to-day. The name of the mag- 
to provide prompt and efficient transportation | 


azine, it seems, was suggested by O. W. 
for guests to and from the different European 


Holmes. 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


Interesting Notes. 
’ ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Bowel Affections, 
Broadway and 11th St., 


“Sanitas” 





In * Notes on New Pharmaceutical Pro- 
| ducts,” is an article on intestinal antisepsis. | 
NEW YORK | The writer says he uses salol freely in| 
|combination with antikamnia. The salol | 

acts as an antiseptic “‘ the best we have,” | 
while the antikamnia furnishes the calma- | 
tive and analgesic effects. He also uses | 
| the same combination in cystitis, both acute | 
and chronic, ir doses of two and one- 
half grains each. .The pain and burning 
are relieved and the urine is cleared up. | 


Knights of the Golden Eagle Parade, 
Trenton, October 12, 1897. 

For this event the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from | 
all stations on the United Railroads of | 
New Jersey Division at the very low rate | 
of one and a half cents per mile (minimum 
rate, twenty-five cents). 

Tickets good only on above-mentioned | 

AMERICAN PLAN, | 4ate. 

125 rooms, $3 00 eer doy | For over twenty years the editor of this 
— eoema, Ca.s0. per day. JAS. & o | paper has been acquainted with “The 
Great American Tea Co.,” whose adver- 


i. U. MALTGY, Propricter | tisement can be found on another page; 


|during this time there has never been a 
School Room Decorations 


| single complaint entered against them or 
A SPECIALTY. 


against thegoods they sell; they are known 
Send for list and prices. 


throughout the country and to the press 
in general, to which they have been most 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


liberal patrons for over thirty-six years, as 
a perfectly reliable house, and one which 
| L HAMMRTT C0 352 Washington Street 
. je rf BOSTON, 
A Sure 


sells pure goods only. 
ane 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES Frise yon 
eS 


SONG TREASURES 


did inducements to secure club orders, or 
club agents, for their celebrated teas, 

THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 

SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. 89 


coffees, spices, seen Hartge etc.; the 
e 
PIECES. 


premiums which they offer are well worth 
Whv Best? 


striving after, and not like the many nos- 
Because it contains songs that: 





At the End of Your Journey ou will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The-GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward 
ee 0088 « 


The Famous Continental Hotel | 

+ PHILADELPHIA, | 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 

Steam Heat. Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 


| 


¢ | 
€ 
t 
( 











trums offered by some of the unreliable 
houses in the business. If you wish to 
taste tea in perfection, send their advertise- 
ment from this paper, and fifteen cents in 
postage stamps, and they will mail you 
one-quarter pound best tea imported, any 
kind you tay select. They are head- 
quarters in the United States for fine 
goods. 

Many of our readers will remember our | 
mention last spring of “ The Comedy of | 
Toys,” the entertainment which was so 
successfully given by many schools in| 
Newark, Jersey City, Long Branch and} 
other places. Some changes and improve- 
ments have been made in the play wh’ch, | 
besides increasing the artistic work, en-| 
ables the production to be put on with 
greater ease. The new version is entitled 
“ Bibi—A Comedy of Toys,” and calls for 








1. The pupils like to sing. 
2. Are easy to be learned. 


3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 


| dances and choruses. 


| . 
wherever given. 


| Vertical Writing. 


Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had aswollen neck and 
also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.” Mrs. Emma 
Tuomas, North Solon, Ohio. 

Sarsa- 


H ood Ss parilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


only twelve speaking characters, while 
from fifty to 150 young people and chil- 
dren can be used in pretty drills, marches, 
The play is meeting 
endorsement ot principals 
A postal card addressed 
to Mr. W.L. Hatch, Chickering Hall, New 
York, will bring full particulars to any one 
interested. 


easy to buy, easy to take 
easy to Operate. 25c. 





the hearty 


Compositors record their vote for the new 
When manuscripts are 
sentin this style they do not have to go 
through the office to find out what certain 
hooks and scratches mean. That is why 
Esterbrook Vertical Writer Pens are pop- 
ular in the printing offices. 


A test of forty-eight years ought to be 
sufficient guaranty of the worth of an ar- 
ticle. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magic Beautifier has had this test, and 
has stood it successfully, for it is in 
greater demand than ever before. Ladies 
find that it does what it is recommended 
to do—removes pimples, freckles, moth 
patches, and other blemishes. It may be 
ebtained of Ferd. T. Hopkins, proprie- 
tor, 37 Great Jones street, N. Y., or ef 
fancy goods dealers and druggists 


Trolley Line 124 Miles Long. 


A local paper, in an article en the elec- 
trical street-car systems ‘of eastern Mas- 
suchusetts, gives a description of what is 
alleged to be the longest trolley trip im 
the world, it being from Providence, R. 
I., to Nashua, N. H., through Boston. 
The start, according to the author's 
route, is from Market square, Provi- 
dence, thence through Pawtucket and 
North Attleboro to Plainviile, the only 
break being between Plainville ana Nor- 
wood, which is at least fourteen miles in 
length. An extension of the Norfolk 
Central line from Norwood to Walpole 
will be in operation within a very short 
time, but even then it will only reduce 
the break about 3% miles. The Norfolk 
Southern street railway has been granted 
locations through the towns of Norwood, 
Foxboro, and Mansfield, but it is hard to 
say when this line will be built. When it 
is in operation there would still be a dis- 





. Has themes that the teacher needs 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 


Many thousands are in use. 


J AW 


Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 





sre like Sapolio-They waste 
* themselves to make the world * 

t brighter. SAPOLIO isthe _J)k 
‘selectric light of house-cleaning: | 
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LADIES’ FACED CLOTHS 


In New Fall Colorings. 


Fancy Mixtures in 
Finished Meltons 


Especially Desirable For 


TAILOR MADE SUITS. 


Proadopay A 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, scatter, 


» BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Kash 
and Skio diseases 
and every blemish 
ou beauty, and de- 


its virtues 
j ae the aS 
ears; no oth 
and 1s 80 harmless 
we taste it to 
sure it is 
made, Accept 
counterfeit of siti. 
larname. The dis- 
= uished br. L. 
- Sayre said to 
lady of thehawi-ton 
(@ patient): “as 
you ladi-s will use 
om J recommend 
Ouraud’s C 4 
ra ; as the least | aad 
Sud of all the Skin preparations.”” One bottl 
*immonths, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtits 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N.Y. 
Per sale by all Dru its and Fancy Goods 
wt ~ 34 U, 8, Canadas ard noe 7 ames 
eun nN. Y. City at R. H. M "a, . 
Bhrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy io ban - 
t-Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof ef any one selling the same. 


TRE SKIN. 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


48 BEAUTIFIES 


WILL Do IT. 


less 
be 


Pounirizs as WELL 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book fo: 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


380 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current event 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


BL. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


fles detection. On | 


! 
| tance of 3} miles between Foxboro and 
| Plainville, which would have to be covered 
by carriage. 
But, even if this line was really in opera- 
tion, covering a distance of 110 miles, it 
would not be the longest trolley ride in the 
world, as it is possible to make a trip of 124 
miles over lines in actual operation, viz. : 
| From the residence of Henry H, Rogers, 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, at Fort Phoenix, in Fairhaven, to 
Nashua, N. H., the route being through 
| New Bedford, Fall River, Taunton, Bridge- 
| water, Brockton, Braintree, Quincy to 
| Boston, and then through Malden, Mel- 
rose, Wakefield, Reading, Wilmington, 
| Billerica, Lowell, Dracut to Nashua.— 
| “* Boston Herald.” 
} 


The Upper South. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
syivania Railroad. 


The last of the early Autumn tours to the 
historic Upper South via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Phila- 
delphia Tuesday, October 12. 

This tour covers a period of eleven days 
during the height of the season, when the 
autumn foliage is most beautiful, and in- 


~ 


=e ee e's eee 


Malt 


is half sprouted grain 
—nature’s concentrated FOOD 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
trated food of malt in a soluble 
form for the human stomach. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


rest and most nourish- 
ing of malt extracts. It is a 
strengthening, refreshing tonic 
for the body, nerves, and brain. 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. a bottle, 
or $2 for $2.50. 


2 @ @ e@ @ e's eeoeeoeen oi 


is the 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


¢ 
¢ 
| » 





cludes the battlefield of Gettysburg, pictur- | 
esque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the | 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, the | 


cities of Richmond and Washington, and 
Mt. Vernon. 
The round-trip rate, including all neces- 


sary expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 | 


| from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 


The tour will be in charge of one of the | 


company’s Tourist Agents. He will be 
assisted by an experienced lady as Chap- 
eron, whose especial cherge will be ladies 
eaaseenpenied ty male escort. 


Special train of parlor cars will be pro- | 
vided for the exclusive use of the party, in | 


which the entire round trip from New York 
| is made. 

| For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
| Agents, or to tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 


General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philade_phia. 


Would Make a Fly Look Twelve Miles 
Long. 

Prof. Elmer Gates, of Washington, says 
he has worked out a process by which 
objects can be magnified to a size 300 times 

reater than by any of the microscopes now 
in use. His invention, he claims, will 
revolutionize microscopy, and will advance 
science to a point hitherto undreamed of. 


cellular tissues. 


scient'sts have failed—in discovering a way 
by which the magnified image projected on 
a lens can be magnified by a second as if 
it were the original object. Todo this has 
been the aim of scientific photographers 
/and microscopists for many years. Prof. 
Gates does not take the public into his 
confidence sufficiently to divulge the details 
of his invent on, but he says he will be 
ready to give it to the world in a few weeks. 
The power of the new instrument is men- 
tioned as 3 000,000 diameters.—* Indian- 
apolis Journal.” 


False Economy 


is practised by people who buy inferior ar- 
ticles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
food. Jnfant Health is the title of a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by 
New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


During the Teething Period 
Mas. Wins_ow’'s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 


RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 


cents a bottle. 





ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 


His discovery, he says, will be of special | 
value in bacteriology and the study of the | 
The professor declares | 
that he has succeeded where all other | 


WIND COLIC, and _ is the best remedy for DIAR.- | 


properly | New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant | 


This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 
'WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


FREE with $6, $7 and $10 
| Coffees, etc 

Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—*‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 


Reduced Price List. 


TheGreat American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


| P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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FOUR BOOKS 


That are in an especial manner feeling the wave of prosperity are: 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA, 
PAINTER’S AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
TUELL & FOWLER’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 
DANIELL’S NEW LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Correspondence requested from Teachers and School Officers seeking 
the best books. Catalogue and introduction terms on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK: 9-1: East 16th St. BOSTON : 68 Chauncy St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave, 


ANNOUNCEMENT ..... 








A New Series of Vertical Writing Books: 


T= DUNTONIAN VERTICAL 


Easy to Read. any to Write. 


Easy to Teach. 





With special features of great poo | value that insure a practical vertical round hand with ease to 
both teacher and pupil. The use of no other system will so readily promote a rapidly written, legiole, 


uniform, and at the same time elegant vertical handwriting. Teachers who have examined these books | - 


unqualifiedly commend them and their plan of instruction. 


Six numbers, o6 cents per dozen; short course, six numbers, 72 cents per dozen. A sample set will be 
mailed for examination for 25 cents; short course, 15 cents. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Joun A. HAL, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
> 


. 


$18,546,959-96 
17,;205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 
KELLOGG’S [TONTHLY 
REPORT CARDS - NEW! 


The simplest, most concise card we know of—reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deportment—for 
10 months with blank space for average for year ; blanks for signature of 
parent and a few words of explanation addressed to parents—all in con- 
cise form, printed on substantial card-board. 

The patronage of schools is solicited. When 500 or more are ordered 
the-name of the school will be printed on cards free of expense. 

Price, 60 cents per 100; $2.75 for 500 with name as above ; $5.00 
per 1000 printed with name. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


We have other Report Cards, Merit Cards, Diplomas, etc., all at lowest prices. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of| curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new/| ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much | the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and wiil be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. lL. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


Assets to January 1, 1897, - - 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 











PISA NAND 


Tt low prices areacon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 

I) or translation or diction 
ary to Hinds & Noble, 4 
: Cooper Institute, N. ¥. 


. Delivery prepaid to any point. New 
and secondhand schoolbooks of ad/ 
publishers. Complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


HOANANHNANAN 


“Art in the 
School-Room,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
ductions suitable for school decoration. 
selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address. upon receipt of 
10 cents in — 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how io think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven- minute 
method of education, » has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.”” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 

escriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Digh Grade 
Cypewriter 
Essentials. 
Grite for 


Our New 
Art 





Best Value Uriting Machine. 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. ¥., A. 8. A. 





Branch Offices 2 42 Principal oe ia the United 
ates and England 
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